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DEDICATION. 


TO JOHN BOURRYAU, ESQ. 


When fkst thought of prefixing your. name to 
this translation of THbultm, !• found myself, con- 
siderably. embarrassed, as 1 would choose to avoid 
the strain of adulation (so common in addresses of 
this kind), on the one hand, without suppressing 
the just sense T have of your rising merit, on the 
other. 1 shall not, however, I flatter myself, in- 
cur the imputation of the first, by declaring, even 
in this public manner, ray satisfaction at tlie pro- 
gress you have made in every branch of useful and, 
polite literature ; and this too, at a time of life, 
when young men of fashion are generally engrossed) 
by the idle amusements of an age abonnUing in 
all the means of dissipation. 

If your maturer years answer (as I am convinced 
they will) so favourable a dawn, I need not a mo- 
ment to hesitate, to foretel the happiness of yonr. 
friends, in an agreeable companion, and polite 

VOL. I. « ’ . 
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fcholar; and of your country, in a principled and 
unshaken patriot. 

It is witli particular pleasure, sir, that I dwell, 
though but in idea, on this part of your future 
character. The time is not far off, when you will 
liave finished the plan of your education, by a sur- 
vey of foreign countries : and as it wUl then, of 
course, be expected from one of your opulent and 
independent fortune, you will, 1 hope, devote the 
fruits of your industry to the service of the public: 

Hunc precor, hunc utinam nobis Aurora nitentem 
Luciferutn roseis Candida portet equis. 

Tibull. 

When you become a member of the most august 
assembly of the nation, every wellwisher to the 
community will exult to see you unayved by 
power, undazzled by riches, and unbiassed by 
faction : an impartial assertor of the just preroga- 
tives of the crown, and tlie liberties of the people : 
equally a foe to corruption, and a friend to virtjue, 

Such, sir, are the hopes which all your friends 
at present conceive of you ; and as your talents, 
both natural and acquired, seem strongly to con- 
firm these hopes, the more inexcusable you will 
prove, should they be hereafter disappointed. 

In regard to the translation witli which I here 
take the liberty to present yon|; I will not pre- 
tend to say, I set no value upon it. My offering 
it to yon is a proof of the contrary. Indeed the 
chief merit it has with me is, that it formerly 
pleased you. It served also to make many of my 
hours pass agreeably, which otherwise would have 
been extremely irksome, amid the din of arqu . 
^uad hurry of a camp life. 
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But while you peruse Tibullus as a poet, let not 
bis integrity, as a member of the commonwealth, 
be forgotten. In this light he merits your highest 
regard : for though be justly obtained a distin- 
guished rank among the great writers of the Au- 
gustan age ; yet ought it more especially to be 
remembered to his honour, that neither the 
frowns of a court, nor the distresses of fortune, 
could ever induce him to praise those powerful 
but wicked men, who had subverted the liberties 
of bis country : and this at a time, when the prac- 
tice of the poets, his cotemporaries, might have 
countenanced in him the most extravagant adu- 
lation. 

I am, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
JAMES GRAINGER. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The following version of Tibullus was begun and 
completed several years ago, when the author was 
in the array. A military man, even in the most 
active campaign, has many hours of leisure ; and 
as these cannot be spent more rationally than in 
some literary pursuit, he employed that part of 
his time, which was not devoted to his profession, 
in perusing the classics. 

Time and place influence us more in our opi- 
nions of and relish for particular writers, than is 
commonly imagined. Amid tlie horrors of war, 
the translator could roost readily sympathize with 
and best account for bis poet's aversion to a mili- 
tary life ; and while exposed to all the huriy and 
tumult of a camp, could not but taste with a pecu- 
liar relish all descriptions of the unruffled and 
tranquil scenes of the country : besides these, every 
motive conspiring to make him regard the fair 
sex as the chief ornaments of society, was it sur- 
prising that Tibullus, who abounds in sentiments 
of this kind, should soon become a favourite: and 
that what delighted him, he should at last be. 
tempted to translate ? 
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A pleasing employment is seldom neglected. 
Those elegies which particularly touched him 
were first rendered into English; and as these 
make the greater part of Tibullus’s poems, he was 
contented afterwards to complete the work, by 
finishiug as a task, what he began as an amuse* 
ment. 

A favourite author, on whom some labour has 
been employed, is not easily forgotten ; the ver- 
sion, therefore, was retouched as often as opportu- 
nity served. All this while, indeed, the translator 
had no intention to make the public acquainted 
with his poetical amusements ; he knew his poet 
too well, and admired him too much, to think 
had done him justice : yet when Mr. Dart’s 
translation of Tibullus was sent him, he was re- 
solved to publish his own ; that those who did not 
understand the original, might not form an idea 
of the most exact, elegant and harmonious of the 
Roman elegiac poets tVom the most inaccurate, 
harsh, and inelegant verses of the present century. 

Tlie translator hopes he will be acquitted of 
vanity, in preferring his own performance to Mr. 
Dart's : indeed that gentlemen often missed the 
meaning of his author, while his poetry always 
escaped him. Neither does he appear to have 
been a competent judge of his own language; and 
from tiic little tenderness transfused into his 
verses, it may be concluded, that he was an utter 
stranger to that passion, which gave rise to most 
of the elegies of Tibullus. 

What advantage the present translator may 
have oyfer his predecessor in these respects, it does 
not become him to determine : yet he is well ap- 
VOL. 1. •€ 
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10 ADVERTlSEltfENT. 

prised, that no translator, however qnaliiied, cap 
give Tibullus tlic genuine air of an Englishman. 

It is true, that amorous elegy is less local than 
many other of the minor kinds of poetry, the pas- 
sion of love operating pretty nearly the same upon 
the human mind in all ages. Yet as the modes of 
expressing that passion differ much in different 
countries, so tliese modes must not be confounded ; 
a Grecian ought to make love like a Grecian, and 
a Roman like a Roman. Besides this, Tibullus 
abounds in images of rural theology. He has 
even preserved some superstitious usages, whicU 
are to be met with in no other poet : but as these 
are also characteristical, and must be preserved 
in the version, who can hope to give a transla- 
tion of Tibullus the easy air of a modern ori- 
ginal ? 

Verbal translations are always inelegant, be- 
cause always destitute of beauty of idiom iind lan- 
guage ; for by their fidelity to an author’s words, 
they become treacherous to his reputation : on the 
otlier hand, a too wanton departure from the lat- 
ter often varies the sense, and always alters the 
manner. 

The translator chose the middle way, and nieanjt 
neither to tread on the heels of Tibullus, nor yet tp 
lose sight of him. He had not tlte vanity to think 
he could improve on his poet : aud though he has 
sometimes endeavoured to give a more modem 
polish to his sentiments, he has seldom attempted 
to change them. To preserve the sense of his 
original was his first care ; his next was, to clothe 
it in as elegant and becoming a dress as possible. 
Yet he must confess, tliat he has now aud then 
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taken the liberty to transpose, and sometimes 
paraph rastically to enlarge the thoughts. Where 
a sentiment was too much contracted by the close- 
ness of the Latin idiom, to be unfolded in a 
correspondent expression in English ; or from its 
peculiarity, might, in a modem language, seem 
flat, he has endeavoured to inspirit it by collateral 
thoughts from other poets; and where its colours 
were languid,, to heighten them — with what suc- 
cess, the reader must determine. 

The Hexameter and Pentameter is said to be 
peculiarly suited to plaintive subjects. The Eng- 
lish have no stanza correspondent to that, but the 
alternate, which is supposed to possess a solemnity 
and kind of melancholy flow in numbers. This 
Mr. Hammond chose for his imitation of Tibul- 
lus ; and it must be confessed, that he lias hap- 
pily succeeded. Yet, as in this stanza, the sense 
naturally ends at the fourth line, the translator 
thought be could not in general have adopted it, 
without violence to the original: he therefore 
preferred the heroic measure, which is not better 
suited to the lofty sound of the epic muse, than 
to the complaining tone of elegy. The reader, 
however, vrill find one or two elegies rendered in 
the alternate stanza, which is by no means so dif- 
ficult as the heroic. 

As Tibullus wrote love-poems like a Koman, 
any translation of them without notes would have 
been extremely obscure to an English reader: 
most of his commentators are mere philolngers, or 
at best they have only displayed their erudition in 
the history of a heathen god, or the topography 
of a river. From this censure, however, Broek- 
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husius, his Batch editor, and Vulpius, his Italian 
commentator, may in part be exempted ; they 
have indeed sometimes entered into the propriety 
of our poet’s tlioughts. Yet even their chief ex- 
cellence consists in arranging the text ; in select- 
ing the most approved readings ; and in giving 
those passages, which they suppose Tibullus either 
borrowed from his predecessors, or the moderns 
copied from him. The design of the translator is 
very different; he has commented on his author 
as a Roman poet, and as a Roman lover: and 
although he owns himself enamoured of his beau- 
ties, (as who can draw a pleasing resemblance of 
a face which disgusts him ?) he hopes he has not 
been blind to his imperfections. These, indeed, 
he has touched upon with the tenderness of a 
friend, not the acrimony of a critic. 

Yet as most of the commentators were con- 
sulted, the translator has taken from each of them, 
such notes, as he imagined would be most service- 
able to an English reader, always ascribing them 
however to the author who furnished them. Thus, 
beside Broekhusius and Vulpins, the name of Mr. 
Dart will sometimes be found at the bottom of an 
observation. Nor must it be forgotten, tliat the 
translator has been obliged to that gentleman for 
ten or twelve lines in his version. 

It has been judged necessary to print the Latin 
text along with the version : this the translator 
would willingly have declined, as his work can 
hope to find fkvonr with those only who under- 
stand not the original. Yet, when he considered, 
that the English press lad afforded no one accurate 
edition of Tibullus ; and that even the best of 
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those printed abroad were not exempted from ma- 
terial errors; he surmounted his scruples, and has 
endeavoured to give a less exceptionable text of 
his poet, than any hitherto published 

Before he concludes, the translator must return 
his sincere thanks to a worthy friend, for his ele- 
gant version of the first elegy, and of Ovid’s poem 
on the death of Tibullus. ' By what accident his 
own translation of the first elegy was lost, is of no 
consequence; especially too, as the reader, from a 
perusal of Mr. I^* **’s specimen, will probably be 
induced to wish, that more of those now published 
had undergone a like fate, provided the same 
gentleman had likewise translated them. 

Nor is that the only good ofiice which chal- 
lenges his gratitude : the translator is particularly 
obliged to bis friend, for having procured him the 
valuable acquaintance of another learned gentle- 
man ; who not only took the trouble to compare 
his version of the three last books with the origi- 
nal ; but who also favoured him with some notes, 
which constitute the chief ornament of the second 
volume. Thus, like the Britons of old, the trans- 
lator has called in auxiliaries to conquer him. 

* The insertion of the Latin text has been dispensed with in 

this edition. 
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LIFE OF TIBULLUS. 


We are Dot only . unacquainted with the praeno- 
Dien of Tibullus, but witli the year of his births 
The biographers, from a line ‘ in the fifth elegy 
of liis third book, indeed, inform us, that Ovid 
and be were born tlie day that Hirtius and Pansa 
were killed, viz. on tlie teuth of tlte calends of 
April, A. U. C. 710. . This was the opinion of 
the learned for many centuries j nor was it con- 
troverted till Joseph Scaliger first entertained 
some doubts of it; and Janus Dousa the younger, 
about a hundred and seventy years ago, was in- 
duced, by comparing what our poet had said of 
himself, with what Ovid and Horace have wrote 
concerning him, to reject tliat line as spurious,and 
to assert that Tibullus must have been born almost 
twenty years sooner. Although we think some 
considerable objections may be raised against 
Dousa’s opinion % yet as the old account is liable 

* Natalem nostri primum videre parentes 

Quum cecidit fato consul uterque pari. 

* See the argntnents on both sides of the qaestion, in the 
notes to the fifth Elegy of the third book. 
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to Still greater, we shall venture with that critic, 
to inform the reader, that Albius Tibullus, the 
prince of elegiac poets, was born at Rome, 
A. U. C. 690, six yeare after the birth of Virgil, 
and one after that of Horace. 

Tibullus might say with his great admirer, Ovid, 
/ 

%isque a proavis veins ordinis hares, 

Non modo milUke turbine /actus eques 3 ; 

being descended from an equestrian branch of the 
Albian family : and though some of the old bio- 
graphers ^ assert, that his ancestors made a figure 
in the forum and in the field, yet as history makes 
no mention of them, posterity would have been 
unacquainted with this branch of that illustrious 
bouse, had it not been for our poet. 

As the ancient writers of'Tibnlhis’s life have 
favoured us with no particulars of his infancy, 
it is probable it was distinguished by nothing re- 
markable. The human mind does not always 
blos.som at the same period; and it by no means 
follows that his childhood must have flourished, 
whose matnrer age has produced fair fruits of 
science. Perhaps too, details of early excellence 
are less useful than is commonly imagined, as 
tliey often dispirit those who would otherwise in 
due time have expanded into an extensive repu> 
tation. 

But if such accounts are less useful, it would 
have been no unprofitable gratification of cuiio- 
sity to have known by what plan his studies were 
conducted, and who were his preceptors. Anti-' 

i Amor. lib. iiL £1. 14. * Criuitns, Ac- 
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THE LIFE OF TIBULLUS. 


quity, however, having left us in the dark with 
regard to these niatters, we can only suppose tliat 
as his father's condition was considerable, so no- 
thing was omitted to render our poet a useful 
and elegant member of society. 

The Romans possessed a real advantage over 
the moderns in point of education j for as the 
same citizen might plead causes, command armies, 
and an'ive at the first dignities of the priesthood, 
so their literary institutions were made to com> 
prehend these several objects. It is easy to see 
of what vast utility so general a plan must have 
been to a state ; and perhaps it is not paying let- 
ters too high a compliment, to say, that the suc- 
cesses of the Romans were in a great measure 
owing to this advantage. 

In the year of Rome 7^05, the civil war broke 
out between Cxsar and Ponipey. The army and 
corrupt part of the legislature followed Caesar j 
w Idle the majority of the senate and of the knights, 
with all those who dreaded a perpetual dictator, 
sided witli Pompey ; as tlie person from whom the 
republic had less danger to apprehend. Of this 
number was the father of Tibullus : and there is 
reason to suspect, that be either fell in tlie field, 
or was butchered by proscription ; for we know 
that a considerable part of his estate was left a 
prey to the rapacious soldiery*. These events 
probably determined our author’s public attach- 
ments; but without these motives to revenge, it 
is not unlikely that Tibullus bad, before tins time^ 
adopted the political opinions of his father. 

5 V d.; Pane^yr. ad Messalam, lin. I'jl. J.in. Duiisa Sclicd. 
5iiccul. 
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At what actions in the civil war oar young 
knight was present, as it was not prudent in him 
to mention in his poems, so historians do not in- 
form us; but as principle and revenge equally 
conspired to rouse his courage (and courage be 
certainly possessed*), may we not safely infer, 
that Tibullus did not run away, like his friend Ho- 
i-ace, from Philippi ’ ; at which battle he was 
present witli his patron tlie illustrious Messala 
Corvinus ? 

But the fortune of Octavius prevailing over the 
better cause of Brutus and Ca^ius, Messala too 
(who was next in command to these patriot citi- 
zens) going over with his forces to the conqueror; 
Tibullus, although he paid the greatest regard to 
the sentiments of that excellent soldier and orator, 
yet determined to leave the army: for as he 
would not fight against the party which his friends 
had now espoused, so neither could he appear in 
arms against those whom his principles taught him 
to regard as the assertors of liberty. Besides, 
the bad success of the patriot party, and his own 
experience, had now.inspired him witli an abhor- 
rence of the war ; he therefore retired, A. U. C. 
712, to his country scat at Pedum, tliere, by an 
honest industry, to raise his impaired fortune to 
its ancient splendor, while his hours of leisure 
were either devoted to philosophy or the muses ®. 

But we are not to imagine that rural objects 
and study solely engaged our poet's attention ; for 
being formed with a natural tenderness of dispo- 

<5 Tiball. lib. i. El. 8. 

7 Veil. Patercul. lib. li. cap. 71. 

* raii*5;j r. Tibull. ad Messalani, iin. 131. 
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sitioQ, lie began to enlarge the sphere of his plea- 
sures by conversing with the fair sex. The til's t 
object of his affection was probably Glycera j and 
we have Horace ^ on our side, when we add, that 
she at iirst gave him hopes of success : but though 
his person was elegant his fortune not con- 
temptible, and his life was then in the prime,- 
Glycera deserted him for a younger lover **. As 
he entertained a real affection fur that lady, her 
inhdelity gave him much uneasiness : he therefore 
endeavoured, by exerting his elegiac genius, to re- 
claim her. But his poems producing in Glycera 
no change to his advantage, his friend and old 
fellow-soldier, Horace, advised him to abate of his 
sorrow for her loss, and send her no more elegies. 

None of these elegies having come down to 
our times, Lilio Gyraldi'^ supposes that Nemesis 
and Glycera were the same: — but the poems 
which arfe inscribed to Nemesis‘S do not favour 
this supposition ; and, indeed, it seems more likely 
that Tibullus was so piqued at the ill success of 
his first amour, that be destroyed all tliose elegies 
which it gave rise to. 

Some time after this (A. U. C. 710) the fierce 
inhabitants of Pannonia rebelling, and Messala 
being one of the generals appointed by Augustus 
to reduce them, tliat nobleman invited Tibullus 

9 Lib. i. Ode 33. Hural. lib. i. £p. 4. 

*• Herat, lib. i. Ode .33. 

Mbi Tie dokas plus nimio, &c. 

No more in elegiac itrain 

Of cruel Glycera complain. 

I* Dialog, de Poet. ‘3 Lib. ii. 
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to attend him in the expedition. As this service 
was not against the Pompeian party and as he 
hoped in the hurry of a military life to find a re- 
medy for his melancholy, he complied with his 
noble friend’s request, and in every action behaved 
with his usual bravery. In proof of tliis, the com- 
mentators quote our poet’s description of the old 
soldier of Arupinum. 

Testis Arupinas, et pauper natvs in ai-mis. 

Quern si quis videat, vet us wf non fregerit etas, 

Tema minus PylUt tniretur secula fama, 

Namque senex longs, peragit dum sscula vita. 
Centum fecundos Titan renovaverit anms : 

Ipse tamen velox celerem super edere corpus 
Audet equum, validisque sedet moderator habenis'^. 

Besides these verses, some otiiers may be 
brought from the panegyric, and in particular the 
three following, to strengthen their assertion : 

Nam bellis experts cano, testis mihi vlcts 
Fortis Japidia miles, testis quoque fullax 
Pannonius, gelidas passim di^ectus in Atpes 

In this manner did our poet subdue his passion 
for Glycera : but being by nature addicted to the 
love of the fair sex, at his return from the army 
he fixed his affections on Delia. 

Cyllcnius, in his commentary on Tibullus 
conjectures, that she obtained the name of Delia 
from the Greek word on account of her 

snrpa'<sing in beauty the Roman ladies. But we 

•4 An amnesty was granted by the triumvirate to all Pom- 
pey’a party, A.U.C. 715. 

*5 Panegyr. ad Messaiam, lin. 110. Ibid. Hn. 107. 

‘7 Thia commentary was published at Venice, A.D. 1487* 
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have the more respectable autliority of Apwlehis 
for asserting that Delia was an appellation given 
her by our poet, her real name being Plania. 

Some critics'^ contend, that Delia was a woman 
of the town: — but many passages in the elegies 
addressed to her contradict this assertion. Which 
of these poems were first written, cannot now 
be determined ; but it is certain, ^ey were not 
composed in the order they are now printed. 

It would seem, that some time after his attach- 
ment to Delia, Messala invited our poet to accom- 
pany him in some military expedition but he was 
then too deeply enamoured of Delia to attend tiie 
call of honour. Tibullus, therefore, composed 
liis first elegy 3 in which, as he prefers a country 
retirement with Delia, and a moderate income, to 
all the triumphs of war and allurements of for- 
tune, so Corviuus could not well urge, with pro- 
priety, our poet’s departure. 

Messala having soon after obtained the consul- 
ship, Tibullus composed his panegyric. This 
poem is in heroic numbeis, and though not desti- 
tute of poetical beauties, is inferior to his elegies : 
it seems rather an effusion of friendship than an 
effort of genius ; it has, therefore, not been trans- 
lated. 

*8 Jn Apologia accusent—et Tibullum, quod d sit Pla- 
nia in animo, Delia in versu. Casaoboa and Colvios think 
it should ba read either Flavia or Planca, In one of Faivins 
Ursinas's MS. copies of the Apology, it was written Plantia. 
PlaniUt however, says Broekhosius, is found in Roman in- 
soripUoDS, and therefore the name need not be altered. 

*9 Erat libertina conditionis mulkrcula . , Broekb. 

Vide lib. L passim. 
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In the year of Rome 725*', Messala being in- 
trnsted by Augustus Caesar witli an extraordinary 
command over Syria, insisted on Tibullus’s accom- 
panying him thither, to which our poet consented. 
This sacrifice to friendship was not, however, ob- 
tained without much reluctance ; for 'Delia, it 
would seem, opposed his departure. But as Mes- 
sala, in this expedition, was to visit Greece, Asia, 
&c. and as Tibullus, in his panegyric, had said. 

Pro te vel rapidas ausim Tnaris ire per utidas, 
Adversis hyberna licet tumcant freta vetitis. 

Pro te vel solus densis subsistere turmis : 
yet pavidum JEtrta corpus committere Jlammas 
Sum quodcunque tuum est &c. 

He embarked with his patron. He, however, had 
not been long at sea, before he was taken so ill, 
that Messala was obliged to put him ashore, and 
leave him in Phaeacia*^. In tliis island, so famous 
for the gardens of Alcinous, our poet composed 
the third elegy of the first book j which shows, 
that wliatever effect this sickness had upon his 
constitution, it did not in the least impair his 
poetical talents. 

From the sentiments of tenderness expressed iij 
that beautiful poem, it would not have been sur- 
prising, had Tibullus on his recovery returned to 
Italy : but he had too sincere a regard for his 
friend to desert him. He therefore, as soon as 
he was able to renew his voyage, ha<«tened after 
Messala, and with that nobleman travelled 

Norru Cenotaph. Pisan. Diss. ii. cap. 16. § 7. 

** Panegyr. ad Messalam, liu. IQ3. *3 Now Corfu. 

^4 Lib. i. £1. 8. Also Broekhuiius’i notes on the third £lcg>' 
•r the fint book. 
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through Cilicia, Syria, Egypt, and Greece ; being 
then probably uiitiated into the Eleusinian myste- 
ries at Athens 

Wliat were the political consequences of this 
expedition, historians do not mention: but tlie 
consequences to Tibullus were highly disagree- 
able j for, if any stress in this point is to be laid 
on his elegies, there is reason to suspect that Delia 
married before his return. 

This, doubtless, occasioned much uneasiness to, 
and rendered our poet the less unwilling to em- 
brace another offer made him soon after by Mes- 
sala, of going to Aquitaine ; wliich province having 
revolted (A. U. C. 726) Augustus had intrusted ; 
that excellent officer with the important business 
of its reduction 

The Romans, says an elegant writer, fought 
with other nations for glory, but with the Gauls 
for hberty. This observation was at least verified 
at this time : for it was not till after many sharp 
actions, in which both the genera] and bis soldiers 
distinguished themselves, that Messala completed 
the service he was sent upon. In all these battles 
pur poet signalized his courage in so remarkable 
a manner, that the success of the expedition was, 
m no small degree, owing to him. 

Non sine me est tibi partus honos: Tarbella Pyrene 
Testis, et octani lUtora Santmici : 

Testis Arar, Rltodanusque. celer, magnusque Garumna, 
Camuti et Flavi caerula lympha liger *7. 

Non ego tentavi nuUi temeranda virorum 
Audax laudanda sacra docere Dex. 

Lib. iii. El. 5. 

Steph. Viuand. Pigbii Aonal. et Norris CenotafA. Pisan. 
Dits. u. cap. 16. § ^7 Lib. i. El. 8. 
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For which reason, he had military honour con- 
ferred on him ; militarihis donis omatus est, as 
the old writer of his life informs us 

The reduction of Aquitaine was so acceptable 
to the Emperor, that Messala had a triumph de- 
creed him the year after and as our poet had 
borne so distinguished a share in the war, it is not 
to be supposed but be was present at that superb 
solemnity j which, as an ancient inscription •’'* ac- 
quaints us, was celebrated on the seventh of the 
calends of October. 

But bis Gallic expedition not having banished 
Delia from his breast, he again paid his addresses 
to her: and, from some passages in the second 
and seventli elegies of tlie first book, it would 
seem that they were but too successful. 

When a woman has once so far forgot herself, 
as to bestow improper favours on a lover, nothing 
is more natural than for that lover to suspect he 
is not the only favourite. Our poet is an instance 
of the truth of this observation; for to such a 
height did his ungenerous suspicions of Delia arise 
(notwitlistanding all her protestations of inno- 
cence), that he made her husband acquainted with 
liis intrigue^'. Whetlier Delia was innocent or 
not, she could never forgive this discovery j or 
had she been willing to forget the past, we cannot 
suppose that her husband would ever admit Ti- 
bullus again into his house. 

In the life prefixed to that edition of Tibullus which was 
published at Venice, A. D. 1475. 

Cenotaph. Fisan. Diss. ii. cap. l6, $7* 

Pigbii Anoales. lib. 1. Et.7. 
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Sach, then, was the eiitraordinary conclusion 
of our poet's intimacy with Delia ; and tlierefore 
the poem which furnished these particulars is 
justly made the last of the poems inscribed to that 
beauty. 

Although the elegies of Tibullus warrant, in 
some sort, these surmises, yet it ought to be con- 
sidered, that poets write from imagination more 
frequently than from reality, because ideal sub- 
jects afford greater scope to their faculties, than 
occurrences in common life : — and indeed, if what 
Ovid tells us may be depended on, Delia was 
again enamoured with our poet at the time of his 
decease, when probably her husband was dead. 

Some time elapsed, before Tibullus entered into 
any new engagements. In this interval, he com-i 
posed his famous elegy on Messala's Birth-day, 
the ninth and the following elegies of the first 
book, with the first and second of the second 
book ; endeavouring to forget his disasters, by di- 
viding his time between his country-seat and 
Rome ; but chiefly by conversing, more than ever, 
with the learned and polite: of these the most 
eminent among his acquaintances were Messala, 
Valgius, Macer, and Horace. 

Messala was now in the height of his reputa- 
tion : in eloquence and military knowledge, he 
was excelled by none of Lis cotemporaries ; and 
yet the goodness of his heart surpassed his abili- 
ties. His house was the rendezvous of the learned ; 
and his patronage, as an admirable poet^^ ex- 
presses it, was 

* The surest passport to the gales of fame.’ 

3 ^ Dr. Young. 
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ttappy in tlie approbation of all parties, bis siding 
witii Augustus, after the defeat at Philippi, di4 
not lose him the esteem of his old friends ; and 
his interesting himself in their behalf, to the hO' 
nour of that emperor, made liiin not the less be- 
loved by Augustus 

J. Valgius Rufus was eminent, not only for 
heroic poetry, but also for his elegies, especially 
tliose on tlie death of his son Mystes^^. He also 
wrote some excellent epigrams. But ail his poems 
are now lost. As Tibullus thought him the best 
poet next to Homer, posterity has suffered mucb 
in their loss 

Of Macer, all that is known is mentioned iff 
tlie notes to the sixth Elegy of the second book. 

But although Tibullns himself informs us of 
his acquaintance with these eminent scholars; 

33 Meuala bad a brodier, who was also a polite scholar, aa 
Horace informs ns. According to St. Jerome, this illnstrious 
Roman married Terentia, Cicero’s widow, and by her bad 
two sons, Miircns and Lucius ; who both attaining to the con^ 
tnlship, were an ornament to their families, by their military 
and civil capacities. Mcisala himself was so old before he 
died, as to forget bis own name. Fliny the elder tells ns, that 
he would not permit a person of his family to have his statue 
placed among those of his ancestors, because he was a disgrace 
to them. 

- 34 We iearn this circumstance from Horace, who wroff 
Valgius a beautiful consolotary ode on the occasion. 

Kon semper imhres nubibus hispid os 

Matiant in agros, ^c. Lib. ii. Ode 9 , 

33 The critics have becu able, fiom all antiquity, to glean 
only seven lines of Rufus’s poetry; which the reader, if curious 
of such literary scraps, will find collected by Rroekhnsius, In 
his notes on Tibullus’s P.incgyric to Messala. 

VOL. I. D 
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yet • should we not have known of the friendship 
wrhieli Horace and he entertained for one another, 
had it not been for Horace, who probably about 
this time sent our poet an epistle, which is thus 
translated by Mr. Francis; 

Albins! in whom my »aUrcs’finil 
A candid criiic, and a kind ; 

Do yon, while at your country scat. 

Some rhiming labom^ meditate. 

That shall in voluin’d bulk arise, 

And e’en from Cassius bear the prize ; 

Or, sauntering through the silent wood. 

Think what befits the wise and good. 

Thou art not form’d of lifeless mnnld. 

With breast inanimate ami cold ; 

To thee the gods a form complete, 

'To thee the gods n large estate, 

In bounty give, with skill to know 
How to enjoy what they bestow. 

Can a fond nurse one blessing mure, 

Ev’n for her favourite boy, implore, 

■With senvc and clear expression bless’d, 

Of friendship, honour, wealth, possess’d j 
A table elegantly plain. 

And a poetic easy vein? 

By hope inspir’d, depress’d by fear, 

By passion warm’d, perplex’d with care ; 

Believe that e\’ery moruing’s ray 
Hath lighted np thy latest day ; 

'I’bcn, If to-morrow’s sun be thine, 

With double lustre shall it shine. 

Such are the maxims I embrace. 

And here, in sleek and joyous case. 

You’ll find, for laughter fitly brerl, 

• An hog by Epicurus fiedi®. Francis. 

Lib. i. Ep. 4 . 
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Mods. Dacicr observes, that this epistle is all 
ironical j for Tibullus, according to him, having 
exhausted liis fortune by extravagance, had now 
retired to the country, to recruit his finances, and 
avoid the importunity of his creditors. 

To find out these things from the epistle before 
quoted, required a strange obliquity of under* 
standing; as to support them, demanded some 
learning: — however, it must be confessed, that 
the French editor of Horace vras not the first author 
who niaintained this extraordinary opinion. An 
.old grammarian whose comment on Horace 
Caspar Barthius owns he perused, but to whom 
Dacier was willing to sink his obligations, though 
he also must have seen him, has outdone the 
French critic in what he writes of Tibullus. FuU 
hie Albius (says this uncommon genius) eques Ro- 
manus, qui primus in amaforio em'mine habetur: 
eum per ironiam irridet Horatius, quasi rem bend 
gesserity cum injuventa omnia prodegerit, et postea 
rersibxts victum quasiverit. Ergo ubi eum laudaij 
se innuit Horatius; ubi vituperat se, et Epicurum 
nominaty Albium intelligit, quern ridmdum ait quod 
prodegerit omnia, jam nihil habens, quo, ut solebat, 
cutem curare posset : quod zero ait 

Di tibi divUias dederint, &c. 

manifesta ironia est, nam Epicuri non credentes 
deos habere curam rerum humanarum, omnia pro- 
digunt ; quod postquam factum est omnibus sunt 
ridiculi. 

Whence tliis semi-priscus Grammaticus (for so 

37 Voycz ses notes sur P Horace, lib. i, Ep. 4. 

G'a.<p, Barth. Advenar. lib. xxxvii. cap. 19. 
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BroekhuMus calls him) drew these particulars re> 
lating to our poet, is not known : but that Dacier 
should adopt them, is matter of wonder; as, in all 
probability, the Frenchman had read Tibullus’s 
panegyric ^9, which plainly shows that the dimi- 
nution of his fortune was not owing to his owu 
intemperance. And if the grammarian had pe- 
rused his Elegies witli ever so little attention, 
he would have seen, that Tibullus was rather reli- 
gious than otherwise, and by no means an Epicu- 
rean, at least in belief. 

But, say some critics, who have too thought- 
lessly embraced this opinion, does not Horace 
confirm it, where he tells us, that his father warned 
him, when a young man, from pursuing extrava- 
gant courses, by setting before his eyes the infamy 
and miseiable life of Albius, 

Nonne vides Albi ut male vivat Jilius ? 

To make this objection decisive, the critics 
must first prove, that there were no other Albiuses 
in Rome than the father of Tibullus ; which, by 
the way, is false : and then they must show, that 
this infamous and indigent son of Albius’s was 
our poet ; which cannot be done ; especially, as 
we know that be died a knight, and of course waa 

39 quatnvis 

Tortuna, ut mos est illi, me adversa faiiget. 

And some lines lower, 

nam cura mvatur, 

Quum manor anteactos semper dolor admovet annos. 

Sed licet asperiora cadant, spolierque relictis. 

Lin. 190 . 

4* Book i. El. 1, 3, 8, 11. 
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'worth upwards of three thousand pounds sterling. 
There are also innumerable passages in his Ele- 
gies which prove, that he was 1^ no means in 
distressed circumstances, though less wealthy than 
his ancestors. Again, is it to be imagined, that 
the rich and generous Messala would have suf- 
fered so fine a genius, and one whom he regarded 
so much, to have been distressed by his creditors ? 
And, to crown all, as Tibullus was confessedly 
some years younger than Horace, with what pro- 
priety could Horace’s fatlier propose Tibullus as 
an example not to be followed by his son? 

When such were the friends of Tibullus, and 
his poetical abilities had long since obtained him 
universal applause, he could have found no diffi- 
culty in getting admission to the learned court of 
Augustus. ‘ How then (ask the commentators) 
has it come to pass, that he never once mentions 
cither that emperor or Maecenas, both whom his 
brother poets celebrated witli such a lavishness of 
praise ? And yet (add they) there are many parts 
of his writings where those patrons of genius 
Blight have been introduced with uncommon pro- 
priety?’ 

True to the principles of the republic, and a 
real friend to the liberties of the people, Tibullus 
never could prevail upon himself to flatter tliose, 
whatever affection they expressed for the muses, 
whom his principles taught him to detest as the 
enslavers of his country. 

This, as Pope emphatically expresses it, * kept 
him sacred from the great,’ who, doubtless, per- 

See (lie notes on the first Elegy of the first book, and ou 
t!|e first and third Elegy of the second. 
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cehred witli secret displeasure (for Augustus and 
Maecenas well knew the importance of having 
the poets on (heir side) that no loss of fortune, 
and no allurement of ambition, conld induce Ti* 
bullus to join in the general chorus of their praise. 
Although both the emperor and bis ^vourite must 
in their hearts have applauded our poet's inte- 
grity; yet that mental applause, in all probability, 
would not have secured I’ibullus from the eifects 
of their displeasure, had it not been for the i». 
terest which he had with Messala. 

Besides Messala, Valgius, and Macer, Tibullus 
mentions Comutus, Marathus, Titius, and Messa- 
linus. The conjectures of the critics concerning 
these Romans, are inserted in the notes to the 
Elegies, where their names occur. 

Soon after this, Tibullus fell in love with Nemra. 
It is true, that the Elegies he wrote to Neaera, 
in every edition of our poet, follow those in 
which he celebrates Nemesis ; yet, as Ovid (who 
could not well be mistaken in what related to. 
one whom he regarded so much as Tibullus) saya 
that Nemesis was his last mistress, and as it is 
probable that the fifth Elegy of the second book, 
(our poet being then certainly very fond of Ne- 
mesis) was written between tlie years 732 and 
734, when Augustus wintered in Samos, (that is, 
a short time before our poet’s death) we suppose, 
although the learned gentleman who favoured 
the author witli the notes marked B, is of a difile- 
rent opinion, that Neaera was the third object of 
his affections. 

Fabricius conjec^res, from her name, that she 
was a wonmn of the town ; Neaera, in the declen- 
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sion of tlie Roman empire, being a syuonimous 
term for a courtezan : but Fabriciiis should liave. 
considered that Tibullus wrote in the Augustan, 
age. Besides, it appears from Homer from 
Valerius Flaccns and from an old marble statue 
preserved by Pignorius^% that women of the first 
rank, and most unsuspected modesty, were called 
by that name. Without, however, these autho- 
rities, Tibullus himself screens this favourite from 
(he imputation of libertinism, by bestowing on 
her the epithet He also characterizes 

her parents as people of virtue and fortune. 

It appears from the second and third Elegy of 
the third book, that Nemra, after a long courtship, 
having consented to marry Tibullus, was somehow 
or other forced away from him. This gave our 
poet an uncommon concern ; which was redoubled, 
when he discovered, that she herself had not only 
been accessary to her being carried off, but meant 
also to marry his rival. 

Mr. Dart, in his Life of Tibullus is of opinion, 
that Neaera was the same with Glycera. But 
why, then, does our poet not call her by that 
name? Besides, if any one will attentively peruse 
Horace’s consolatory ode to our author on llie 
infidelity of Glycera, and compare it with many 
passages in the third book of Tibullus, he will 
easily see, that Mr. Dart must be mistaken. 


Tlius Iso, iJie old glossarist of Prudenlio*, interprets 
Nraera by pellcx and conrubina. 

•U Odyse, lib. xii. ver. 133. 

44 Argonaut, lib. ii. ver. l4l. 

45 Epjst. Symbolic, vid. Reincs, Ep. 28. 

4« Lib. iii. El. 4. 47 p. 20. 
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Tibullus, who had hitherto been unsuccessfid 
id his addresses to tlie fair, was not more fortu* 
date in his last mistress ; for, if Nemesis (for so 
was she called) possessed beauties of mind and 
person equal to those of Delia and Nea^ra, her 
extreme avarice obscured them all. And though 
Martial founds Tibullus's chief claim to poetical 
reputation on the Elegies he addressed to tliat lady, 

Fama rst arguti Nemesis formosa Tibulli, 

we have our poet’s authority for asserting, that 
they produced no etfect upon her. 

Whether Nemesis ever abated of her rigour to 
Tibullus, his elegies do not inform us. It is indeed 
probable she did, especially since Ovid represents 
her as sincerely grieved at Tibullus's death ; which, 
according to Marsus, a contemporary poet, hap- 
pened soon after that of Virgil : 

3Tc qmque, Virgil'io tomi'em, non <rqva, Tibulle, 

Mors juvenem compos mlsit ad Elysios: 

Fe forct, out elegis molles qui Jleret amores; 

Aut caneret forti regia Mia pede. 

‘ Tbeel yom-g Tibnllus, to the’ Elysian phiin 
Death bid accompany great Maro’* sliade ; 

Determin’d. (hat no poet shonld remain, 

Or to ging wars, or weep the cruel maid.’ 

For Tibullus dieed either A. U. C. 735, the year 
of Virgil’s death, or the year after, in the forty- 
fourth or forty-fifth year of his age. 

Nor was Marsus the only poet who celebrated 
this melancholy event. Ovid-*’, who had no less 
friendship than admiration for Tibullus, has inimor- 

. #8 ^ib. vii^, Ep. 73. ‘♦9 Lih. iii. El. 3. 
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talized both himself and his friend in the foUowiiig 
beautiful elegy; which, containing some further 
particulars relating to our poet, will make a proper 
conclusion to tliis life, wliich, from the scantiness 
as well as the little authority of many of the 
materials, tlie author is sorry he cannot render 
more complete. 

If Tbetia, if the blushing qneen of morn 5«', 

If mighty goddesses coidd taste of woe 

For mortal sons ; come, Elegy forlorn I 

Come, weeping dame I and bid thy tresses flow : 

Thou bear’st, soft mistress of the tcarfid eye, 

From grief thy name; now' name, alas, too jnst! 

For see thy favourite bard, thy glory, lie 

Sti etch’d on yon faneial pile; ah! lifeless dost! 

See Venns’ son, his torch extinguish’d brings, 

His quiver all revers'd, and broke his bow ; 

See pensive how he droops with flagging wings. 

And strikes his bared bosom many a blow : 

Loose and neglected, scatter’d o’er his neck. 

His golden locks drink many a falling tear: 

What piteons sobs, as if bis heart wonld break. 

Shake bis swoln cheek? Ah, sorrow too severe! 

llins, fair I bins I for thy godlike sire$^, 

'Tis said, he weeping from thy root withdrew : 

l»or deeper monrn'd the queen of soft desire 
When the grim boar her lov’d Adonis slew. 

And yet, we bards are fondly call'd divine. 

Are sacred held, tbe gods’ peculiar care : 

There are that d' em ns of the’ ethereal line, 

That something of the deity we share. 

Aurora. 5* Alncas. 5^ Venus. 
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Bat what cao death’s abhorred stroke withstand 1 
Say, what so sacred he will not profane t 

On all the monster lays his dasky hand. 

And poets are immortal deem'd in vain ? 

Thee, Orpheus, what avail’d thy heavenly siref 
Thy muther-muse, and beast>eucbanting song? 

Tlie god for Linus swept his mournful lyre. 

And with a father’s woes the forests rung. 

Great Homer see, from whose eternal spring 
Pierian draughts the poeHrain derive; 

Not he could ’scape the fell remorseless king 5^, 

His lays alone the greedy flames survive. 

Still live the work of ages, Ilion’s fame. 

And the slow web by nightly craft unwove : 

So Nemesis shall live, and Delia’s name; 

This hia first passion, that his recent love. i 

Jiow what avails, ye fair! each holy rite. 

Each painful service for your lover paid ? 

Keclnse and lonely that you pass’d the night i 
Or sought the’ Egyptian cymbal’s fruitless aid? 

When partial fate thus tears the good away, 

(Forgive, ye just! the’ involuntary thought) 

I’m led to <loubt of Jove’s eternal sway. 

And faar that gods and heaven are words of nought. 

Live pious, you must die : religion prize. 

Death to the tomb will drag you from the fane : 

Confide in verse; lol where Tibullus lies! 

His all a little urn will now contain ! 

Thee, sacred bard I could then funereal fires 

Snatch from ns ? on thy bosom durst they feed i 

Not fanes were safe, not Jove’s refulgent spires *4, 
From flames that ventur’d on this impious deed. 

Pluto. 54 The CapiloL 
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Tl»e beauteous queen that reigns in Eryx* towers, 

From the sad sight averts her mournful face ; 

There are, that tell of soft and pearly showers 

Which down her lovely cheeks their courses trace. 

Yet better thus, than on Phseacia’s strand. 

Unknown, unpitied, and unseen to die : 

His closing eyes here felt a mother’s hand. 

Her tender bands each honour’d rite supply. 

His parting shade here found a sister’s care. 

Who sad attends, with tresses loose and torn : 

The fair he lov’d his dying kisses share, 

Kor quit the pyve afflicted and forlorn. 

‘ Farewel, dear youtli ! (thus Delia parting cried) 

How bless'd the time, when I inspir’d the lay ? 

You liv’d, were happy ; every care defied. 

While I possess’d your heart, untaught to stray.’ 

To whom thus Nemesis, in scornful mood, 

‘ Mine was the loss, then why art thou distress’d f 
Me, only roe, with parting life he view’d ; 

My hand alone with dying ardor press’d iS.’ 

And yet, if ought beyond this mouldering clay 
But empty name and shadow'y form remain, 

Hjon liv’st, dear youth! for ever young and gay ; 

For ever bless’d, shall range the* Elysian plain. 

And thou, CatulUist learned, gallant mind, 

(Fast by thy side thy Calvus will attend) 

With ivy wreaths thy youthful temples twin’d, 

Shalt spring to hail the’ arrival of thy friend. 

55 Alluding ironically to the following passage in the first 
Elegj', which Tibullus there applies to Delia : 

Te spectem suprema mihi cum venerit hora, 

Te teneam moriens, deficiente manu ! 

‘ Oh may I view thee with life’s parting ray, 

And thy dear hand with dying ardor press!’ 
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And Gallns, too profuse of life and blood, 

If no sad breach of friendship’s law deprive, 

'{'liis band immortal of the bless’d and good, 

Thy shade shall join, if shades at all survive. 

Thou polish’d bard! thy loss though here we mourn. 
Hast swell’d the sacred number of the bless’d; 
Safe rest tiiy gentle bones within their urn I 
Vor heavy press the earth upon thy breast I 
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ELEGY /. 

The glittering ore let others vainly heap. 

O’er fertile vales extend the’ enclosing mound J 
With dread of neighbouring foes forsake theirsleep^ 
And start aghast at every trumpet’s sound. 

Me humbler scenes delight, and calmer days; 

A tranquil life fair poverty secure ! 

-Then boast, my hearth, a small but cheerful blaze. 
And riches grasp who will, let me be poor^ 

Nor yet be, Hope, a stranger to my door,;. 

But o’er my roof, bright goddess, still preside ! 10 
With many a bounteous autumn heap my floor. 
And swell my vats with must, a purple tide. 

My tender vines I’ll plant with early care, 

And choicest apples, with a skilful handj 
Nor blush, a rustic, oft to guide the share, 

Or goad the tardy ox along the land. 
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Let me a simple swain, with honest pride, 

If chance a lambkin from its dam should roam, 

Or sportful kid, the little wanderer chide, 

And in my bosom bear exulting home. 

Here Pales I bedew with milky show’rs. 
Lustrations yearly for my shepherd pay. 

Revere each antique stone bedeck'd with dow’rs, 
That bounds the field, or points the doubtful way. 

My grateful fraits, the earliest of the year. 

Before the rural god shall duly wait ; 

From Ceres’ gifts I’ll cull each browner ear, 

And hang a whcaten wreath before her gate. 

The ruddy god shall save my fruit from stealth, ’ 
And far away each little plunderer scare : 30 

And you, the guardians once of ampler wealth. 

My household gods, shall still my offerings share. 

My numerous herds, that wanton’d o'er the mead, 
'flic choicest fiitling then could richly yield ; 

Now scarce I spare a little lamb to bleed, 

A mighty victim for my scanty field : 

And yet a lamb shall bleed, while ranged aronnd, 
The village youths shall stand in order meet; 

With rustic hymus, ye gods, your praise resound. 
And future crops and future wines entreat. 40 

Then come, ye powers, nor sconi my frugal board. 
Nor yet the gifts clean earthen bowls convey; 

With these the firet of men the gods ador’d. 

And form’d their simple shape of ductile clay. 
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My little flock, ye wolves, ye robbers, spare ; 

Too mean a plunder to deserve your toil ; 

For wealthier herds the nightly theft prepare. 
There seek a nobler prey and richer spoil. 

For treasur’il wealth, nor stores of golden wheat, 
The hoard of frugal sires, I vainly callj 50 

A little form be mine, a cottage neat. 

And wonted conch where balmy sleep may fall. 

'What joy to hear the tempest howl in vain,- 
And clasp a fearful mistress to my breast: 

Or lull’d to slumber by the beating rain. 

Secure and happy, sink at last to rest. 

These joys be mine! — O grant me only these, 

And give to others bags of shining gold. 

Whose steely hearts can brave the boisterous seas. 
The storm wide-wasting, or the stiffening cold. 60 

Content with little, I would rather stay 
Than spend long months amid tlie watery waste 

In cooling shades elude the scorching ray. 

Beside some fountain’s gliding waters plac’d. 

O perish rather all that’s rich and rare. 

The diamond quarry, and the golden vein, 

Tlian that my absence cost one precious tear, 

Or give some gentle maid a moment's pain. 

With glittering spoils, Messala, gild thy dome. 

Be tliine the noble task to lead the brave ; , 70 

A lovely foe me captive holds at home. 

Chain’d to her scornful gate, a watchful slave. 
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Inglorious post ! and yet I heed not fame : 

The’ applause of crowds for Delia I’d resign : 

To live with thee I’d bear the coward’s name. 

Nor ’midst tlie scorn of nations once repine. 

With thee to live, I’d mock the ploughman’s toil^ 
Or on some lonely mountain tend my sheep ; 

At night I’d lay me on the flinty soil, 

And happy ’midst thy dear embraces sleep. 80 

What drooping lover heeds tlie Tyrian bed, 

While the long night is pass’d with many a sigh : 

Nor softest down with richest carpets spread. 

Nor whispering rills can close the weeping eye. 

Of threefold iron were his rugged frame^ 

Who when he might thy yielding heart obtain, 

Could yet attend the calls of empty fame. 

Or follow arms in quest of sordid gain. 

IJnenvied let him drive the vanquish’d host. 
Through captive lands bis conquering armies lead ; 

Unenvied wear the robe with gold emboss’d, 91 
And guide with solemn state his foaming steed. 

Oh may I view thee with life’s parting ray, 

And thy dear hand with dying ardor press : 

Sure thou wilt weep — and on thy lover’s clay. 
With breaking heart, print many a tender kiss : 

Sure thou wilt weep — and woes unutter’d feel, 
When on the pile thou seest thy lover laid ! 

For well I know, nor flint, nor ruthless steel,' 

Can arm the breast of such a gentle maid. 10» 
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From the sad pomp, what youth, what pitying f.iir, 
Returning slow, can tender tears refrain ? 

O Delia, spare thy cheeks, thy tresses spare, • 
Nor give my lingering shade a world of pain. 


But now, while smiling hours tlie fates bestow, 
Let love, dear maid, our gentle hearts unite ! 
Soon death will come and strike the fatal blow ; 
Unseen his bead, and veil’d in shades of night. 


Soon creeping age will bow the lover’s frame. 

And tear tlie myrtle-chaplet from his brow : 
With hoary locks ill suits the youthful flame, 1 1 1 
The soft persuasion, or the ardent vow. 

Now the fair queen of gay desire is ours. 

And lends our follies an indulgent smile : 

’Tis lavish youth’s to’ enjoy the frolic hours, 

The wanton revel and Uie midnight broil. 

Your chief, my friends, and fellow-soldier, I 
To these light wars will lead you boldly on : 
Far hence, ye trumpets sound, and banners fly, 

T o those who covet wounds, and fame begone : 1 ‘20 


And bear them fame and wounds, and riches bear ; 

Tlierc are that fame and womids and riches prize : 
For me, while I possess one plenteous year, 

I’ll wealth and meagre want alike despise. 
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ELEGY II. 

•\V iTH wine, more wine, my recent pains deceive. 

Tin creeping slumber send a soft reprieve : ( 

Asleep, take liecd no whisper stirs the air, 

For wak’d, my boy, I wake to heartfelt care. 

Now is my Delia watch’d by rutliless spies, 

And the gate, bolted, all access denies. 

Relentless gate; may storms of wind and rain. 

With mingled violence avenge my pain! 

May forky thunders, hurl’d by Jove’s red hand, 

Burst every bolt, and shatter every band ! 10 

Ah, no ! rage turns my brain ; the curse rccal; 

On me, devoted, let the thunder fall ! 

Then recollect my many wreaths of yore. 

How oft you’ve seen me weep, insensate door ! 

No longer then our interview delay. 

And, as you open, let no noise betray. 

In vain I plead : dare then my Delia rise ! 

Love aids the dauntless, and will blind your spies ! 
Those who the godhead’s soft behests obey. 

Steal from the pillows unobserv’d away ; 20 

On tiptoe traverse unobserv’d the floor ; 

The key turn noiseless, and unfold the door : 

In vain the jealous each precaution take. 

Their speaking fingers assignations make. 

Nor will the god impart to all his aid ; 

Love hates the fearful, hates the lazy maid ; 

But through sly w indings, and unpractis’d ways, 

His bold niglit-errants to their wish conveys : 

For those whom he with expectation fires. 

No ambush frightens, and no labour tires; SO 
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Sacred the dangers of the dark they dare, 

No robbers stop them, and no bravoes scare. 
Though wintry tempests howl, by love secure, 

The howling tempest I with ease endure: 

No watching hurts me, if my Delia smile. 

Soft torn the gate, and beckon me the while. 

She’s mine. Be blind, ye ramblers of the night. 
Lest angry Venus snatch your guilty sight: 

The goddess bids her votaries’ joys to be 
From every casual interruption free : 40 

With prying steps alarm us not, retire ; 

Nor glare your torches, nor our names inquire: 

Or if ye know, deny, by Heaven above. 

Nor dare divulge the privaeies of love. 

From blood and seas vindietive Venus sprang. 

And sure destruction waits the blabbing tongjie ! 
Nay, should they prate, you, Delia, need not fear; 
Your lord (a sorceress swore) should give no ear! 
By potent spells she cleaves the sacred ground, 
And shuddering spectres wildly roam around ! 50 
I’ve seen her tear the planets from the sky ; 

Seen lightning backward at her bidding fly. 

She calls ! from blazing pyres the corse descends. 
And, re-enliven’d, clasps his wondering friends! 
The fiends she gathers with a magic yell. 

Then, with aspersions, frights them back to hell! 
She wills, — glad summer gilds the frozen pole ! 

She wills, — in summer wintry tempests roll ! 

She knows (’tis true) Medea’s awful spell! 

She knows to vanquish the fierce guards of hell ! CO 
To me she gave a charm for lovers meet, 

(‘ Spit thrice, my fair, and thrice the charm repeat.’) 
Us, in sort dalliance should your lord surprise; 

By this impos'd on, he’d renounce his eyes! 
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But bless no rival, or the’ affair is known ; 

Tins incantation me befriends alone. 

Nor stopp’d she here; bpt swore, if I’d agree, 

By charms or herbs to set thy lover free. 

With dire lustrations she began the rite ! 
(Serenely shone the planet of tlie night) 70 

The magic gods she call’d witli hellish sound, 

A sable sacrifice distain'd the ground— 

I stopp’d the spell : I must not, cannot part : 

I be^’d her aid to gain a mutual heart. 




ELEGY III. 

While you, Messala, plough the’^Egcan sea, 

O sometimes kindly deign to think of me : 

Me, hapless me, Phasacian shores detain. 
Unknown, unpitied, and oppress’d with pain. 

Yet spare me, Death! ab, spare me and retire : 
No weeping motlier’s here to light my pyre; 

Here is no sister, with a sister’s woe. 

Rich Syrian odours on the pile to throw : 

But chief, my soul's soft partner is not here, 

Her locks to loose, and sorrow o’er my bier. 10 
What though fair Delia my return implor’d. 
Each fane frequented, and each god ador’d : 

What though they bade me every peril brave; 

And fortune thrice auspicious omens gave : 

All could not dry my tender Delia’s tears. 
Suppress her sighs, or calm her anxious fears; 

E’en as I strove to minister relief. 

Unconscious tears proclaim'd my heartfelt grief : 
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Urg’d still to go, a thousand shifts I made, 

Birds now, now festivals my voyage staid : 20 

Or, if I struck my foot against the door. 

Straight 1 return’d, and wisdom was no more. 
Forbid by Cupid, let no swain depart, 

Cupid is vengeful, and will wring his heart. 

What do your offerings now, ray fair, avail? 
Your Isis heeds not, and your cymbals fail ! 

What, though array’d in sacred robes you stood. 
Fled man’s embrace, and sought the purest flood ? 
While this I write, I sensibly decay, 

* Assist me, Isis, drive my pains away : 50 

That you can every mortal ill remove, 

Tlie numerous tablets in your temple prove : 

So shall my Delia, veil’d in votive white. 

Before your threshold sit for many a night ; 

And twice a day her tresses all unbound. 

Amid your votaries fam’d, your praises sound : 
Safe to my household gods may I return, 

And incense monthly on their altars burn.’ 

How bless’d man liv’d in Saturn’s golden days. 
Ere distant climes were join’d by lengthen’d ways. 
Secure the pine upon the mountain grew, 41 
Nor yet o’er billows in the ocean flew ; 

Then every clime a wild abtmdance bore ; 

And man liv’d happy on his natal shore. 

For then no steed to feel the bit was broke, 

Then had no steer submitted to the yoke ; 

No house had gates, (bless’d times !) and, in the 
grotmds 

No scanty landmarks parcell’d out the bounds : 
From every oak redundant honey ran. 

And ewes spontaneous bore their milk to man : 50 
No deathfiil arms were forg’d, no war was wag’d. 
No rapine plunder’d, no ambition rag’d. 
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How chang’d, alas! — Now cniel Jove commands ; 
Gold fires the soul, and falchions arm our hands : 
Each day, the main unnumber’d lives destroys 
And slaughter, daily, o’er her myriads joys. 

Yet spare me, Jove; I ne’er disown’d thy sway, 

I ne’er was perjur’d; spare me, Jove, I pray. 

But, if the sisters have pronounc’d my doom, 
Inscrib’d be these upon my humble tomb: 60 

* Lo ! here inurn'd a youthful poet lies, 

Far from his Delia, and his native skies ! 

Far A'ora tlie lov’d Messala, whom to please 
Tibullus follow’d over land and seas.’ 

Then Love my ghost (for Love I still obey’d) 
Will grateful usher to the’ Elysian shade : 

There joy and ceaseless revelry prevail ; 

There soothing music floats on every gale ; 

There painted warblers hop from spray to spray. 
And, vrildly pleasing, swell the general lay : 70 

There every hedge, untaught, with cassia blooms. 
And scents the ambient air with rich perfumes : 
There every mead a various plenty yields. 

There lavish Flora paints the purple fields : 

With ceaseless light a brighter Phcebus glows. 

No sickness tortures, and no ocean flows; 

But youths associate with the gentle fair. 

And, stung with pleasure, to the shade repair : 
Witli them Love wanders wheresoe’er they stray. 
Provokes to rapture, and infiames the play : 80 

But chief, the constant few, by death betray’d, 
Reign, crown’d with myrtle, monarcbs of the 
shade. 

Not so the wicked; far they drag tlicir chains. 
By black lakes sever’d from the blissful plmns ; 
Those should they pass, impassable the gate 
Where Cerberus howls, grim sentinel of fate ! 
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There snake-hair’dliendn witii whips patrole around, 
Rack’d anguish bellows, and the deeds resound : 
There he, who dar’d to tempt the queen of heaven, 
Upon an ever-turning wheel is driven : 90 

The Daoaids there, still strive huge casks to fill. 
But strive in vain ; the casks elude their skill r 
There Pelops’ sire, to quench his thirsty fires, 

Still tries the flood, and still the flood retires : 
There vultures tear the bow’ls, and drink the gore. 
Of Tityus, stretch’d enormous on the shore.^ 
Dread Love! as vast as endless be their pain 
Who tempt my fair, or wish a long campaign. 

O let no rival your affections share. 

Long as this bosom beats, my lovely fair ! lOQf 
Still on you let your prudent nurse attend ; 

Shc’il guard your honour, she’s our common friend,’ 
Her tales of love your sorrowings will allay. 

And, in my absencc,.make my Delia gay : 

Let her o’er all your virgin train preside, 

She’ll praise the’ industrious, and the lazy chide. 
Blit see! on all enfeebling languors creep ; 

Their distafis drop, they yawn, they nod, they sleep. 
Then, if the destinies propitious prove. 

Then will I rush, all passion, on luy love : 11© 

My wish’d return no messenger shall tell. 

I’ll seem, my fair, as if from heaven 1 fell. 

A soft confusion flushes all your charms, 

Your graceful deshabille my bosom warms, > 

You, Delia, fly and clasp me in your arms. j 

For this surprise, ye powers of love, I pray \ 
Post on, Aurora, bring the rosy day. 
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Poet. 

So ronnd, my god, may shady coverings bend, 

No sunbeams scorch thy face, no snov.s offend! 
Whence are the fair so proud to win thy heart, 
Yet rude thy beard, and guiltless thou of art? 
Naked thou stand’st, expos’d to wintry snows! 
Naked thou stand’st when burning Sirius glows ! 
Thus I — and tijus the garden-power replied, 

A crooked sickle glittering by his side. 

Priapus, 

Take no repulse — at first, what tliough they fly ! 
O’ercome at last, reluctance will comply. 10 
The vine in time full ripen’d clusters bears. 

And circling time brings back the rolling spheres ; 
In time soft rains tlirough marble sap their way, 
And time taught man to tame fierce beasts of prey, 
Nor, aw’d by conscience, meanly dread to swear j 
Love-oaths, unratified, wild tempests bear I 
Banish then scruples, if you'd gain a heart ; 

Swear, swear by Pallas’ locks, Diana’s dart ; 

By all that’s most rever’d — if tliey require : 

(Oatlis bind not eager love, thank heaven’s good 
sire !) 20 

Nor be too slow ; your slowness you^ll deplore ; 
Time posts; and, oh ! youtli’s raptures soon are o’er : 
Now forests bloom, and purple earth looks gay; 
Bleak winter blows, and ail her charms decay : 
How soon the steed to age’s stiffness yields, 

8o late a victor in the' Olympic fields I 
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I’ve seen the aged oft lament their fate, 

That, senseless, they had leam’d to live too late. 
Ye partial gods, and can the snake renew 
His youthfiil vigour and his burnish’d hue ? 39 

But youth and beauty pass’d ; is art in vain 
To bring the coy deserters back again ? 

Poet. 

Jove gives alone the powers of wit and wine. 

In youth immortal, spite of years to shine. 

Priapus. 

Yield prompt compliance to the maid’s desires ; 

A prompt compliance fans tlie lover’s fires : 

Go pleas’d where’er she goes, though long the way, 
Though the fierce dog-star dart his sultry ray j 
Though painted Iris gird the bluish sky, 

And sure portends that rattling storms are iiigh: 40^ 
Or, if the fair-one pant for silvan fame. 

Gay drag the meshes, and provoke the game : 

Nay, should she choose to risk the driving gale; 
Or steer, or row, or agile hand the sail: 

No toil, though w'cak, thongh fearful, thou forbear: 
No toils should tire you, and no dangers scare: 
Occasion smiles, then snatch an ardent kiss ; . 
The coy may struggle, but will grant tl»e bliss: 

The bliss obtain’d, the fictions struggle pass'd ; 
Unbid, they’ll clasp you in tlieir arms at last. 50 

Poet. 

Alas ! in such degenerate days as these, 

No more love’s gentle wiles the beauteous please! 
If poor, all gentle stratagems are vain : 

The fair-ones languish now alone for gain. 
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Oh may dishonour be tiie wretch’s share, 

Wlio first with hateful gold seduc’d the fair! 

Priapus. 

Ye charming dames, prefer tlie tuneful qnire, 

Nor meanly barter heavenly charms for hire. 

What cannot song? Tlie purple locks that glow’d 
On Nisus’ head, harmonious song bestow’d ! GO 
Wliat cannot strains? By tuneful strains alone 
Fair ivory, Pelops, on thy shoulder shone ! 

While stars with nightly radiance gild the pole, 
Eartli boasts her oaks, or mighty waters roll, 

The fair, whose beauty poets deign to praise/ 

Shall bloom uninjur'd in poetic lays : 

Wiiilc she who hears not when the muses call. 

But flies their favourites, gold’s inglorious thrall, 
Shall prove (believe the bard, or soon or late,) 

A dread example of avenging fate ! 70 

Soft flattering songs the Cyprian queen approves ; 
And aids the suppliant swain with all her loves. 

Poet. 

The god, no novice in tlie’ intriguing trade. 

This answer, Titius, to my question made : 

But caution bids you fly the’ insidious fair, 

And paints the perils of their eyes and air; 

Nor these alone devoted man subdue. 

Devoted man their slightest actions woo. 

Be cautious those who list — but ye who know 
Desire’s hot fever, and contempt’s chill woe ; 80 
Me grateful praise — contempt shall pain no more; 
But wish meet wish, instructed by my lore. 

By various means, while others seek for fame, 
Scorn’d love to counsel be my noblest aim. 
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Wide stands my gate for all — I rapt foresee 
Tlie time, when I Love’s oracle shall be! [throng. 
When round my seat shall press the’ enamour <1 
Attend ray motions, and applaud niy song. 

Alas ! niy hopes are fled, my wiles are vain ; 
The fair I doat on treats me with disdain : 90 

Yet spare me, charmer, your disdain betrays 
To witty laughter ray too boastful lays. 


ELEGY V, 

Of late I boasted I could happy be. 

Resume the man, and not my Delia see ! 

And boasts of manhood and of bliss are vain ; 

Back to my bondage I return again : 

And like a top am whirl’d, which boys, for sport. 
Lash on the pavement of a level court. 

What can atone, my fair, for crimes like these ? 
I’ll bear with patience, use me as you please ! 

Yet, by Love’s shafts, and by your braided hair. 

By all the joys we stole, your suppliant spare. 10^ 
When sickness dim’d of late your radiant eyes. 

My restless, fond petitions won the skie^. 

Thrice I with sulphur purified you round. 

And thrice the rite with songs the’ enchantress 
bound : 

The cake, by me thrice sprinkled, put to flight 
The death-denouncing phantoms of the night : 

And I nine times, in linen garbs array’d. 

In silent night, nine times to Trivia pray’d. 

What did I not i Yet what reward have I i 
You love another, yom- preserver fly ! 20’ 
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He tastes the sweet effects of all ray cares, 

My fond lustrations, and my solemn prayers. 

Are these the joys my madding fancy drew, 

If young-eyed Health restor’d your rosy hue? 

I fondly thought, sweet maid ; oh, tliought in vain ! 
With you to live a blithesome village-swain. 

When yellow Ceres asks the reaper’s hand, 

* Delia (said I) will guard the reaper’s baud ; 

Delia will keep, when hinds unload the vine. 

The choicest grapes for me, the richest wine : 30 
My flocks she’ll count, and oft will sweetly deign 
To clasp some prattler of my menial train : 

With pions care will load each rural shrine, 

For ripen’d crops a golden sheaf assign, > 

Cates for my fold, rich clusters for my vine ; y 
No, no domestic care shall touch my soul ; 

You, Delia, reign despotic o’er the whole ! 

And will Messala fly from pomp of state. 

And deign to enter at my lowly gate ? 

The choicest fruitage .that my trees afford, 40 
Delia will cnll herself, to deck the board ; 

And wondering, such transcendent worth to see, 
The fruit present, thy blushing handmaid she. 

Such were the fond chimeras of my brain, 
Which now the winds have wafted o’er the main. 

0 power of love! whom still my soul obey’d, 

What has ray tongue against thy mother said ? 
Guiltless of ill, unmark’d with incest’s stain, 

1 stole no garland from her holy fane : 4y 

For crimes like these I’d abject crawl the ground. 
Kiss her dread threshold, and my forehead wound. 

But ye who, falsely wise, deride my pains. 
Beware 3 your hour approaches — Love has chains. 
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I’ve known the young, who ridicul’d his rage, 
Love’s humblest vassals, when oppress'd with age ; 
Each art I’ve known tliem try, to win the fair, 
Smooth tlieir hoarse voice, and dress their scanty 
hair ; 

I’ve known them, in the street, her maid detain. 
And weeping, b|g her to assist tlieir pain. 

At such preposterous love each schoolboy sneers. 
Shuns, as an omen, or pursues with fleers. 61 
Why do you crush your slave, fair queen of joy ? 
Destroying me, your harvest you destroy ! 


ELEGY VI. 

With wine I strove to soothe my love-sick soul, 
But vengefur Cupid dash’d with tears the bowl : 
All mad with rage, to kinder nymphs I flew ; 

But vigour fled me, when I thought on you. 
Balk’d of the rapture, from my arms they run. 
Swear I’m devoted, and my converse shun ! 

By what dire witchcraft am I tlius betray’d? 
Your face and hair unnerve me, matchless maid ! 
Not more celestial look’d the sea-born fair. 
Receiv’d by Peleus from her pearly chair. 10 
A rich admirer his addresses paid. 

And brib’d my mistress by a beldam’s aid. 

From you my ruin, curs’d procuress, rose ; 

What imprecations shall avenge my woes? 

May heaven, in pity to my sufferings, shed 
Its keenest mischief on your plotting head ! 

The ghosts of those you robb’d of love’s delight, 
In horrid visions bauut your irksome night ! 
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And, on the chimney, may the boding owl 
Your rest disturb, and terrify your soul ! 50 

By famine stung, to churchyards may you run : 
There feast on offals, hungry wolves would shun! 
Or howling frantic, in a tatter'd gown, 

Fierce niastifi's bate you tliroiigh each crowded town! 

’Tis done I a lover’s curse the gods approve; 
But keenest vengeance fires the queen of love. 
Leave then, my fair, the crafty venal jade : 

What passion yields not, when such foes invade ? 

Your hearts, ye fair, does modest merit claim? 
Though small his fortunes, feed his gentle flame : 
For, genuine love’s soft raptures would you know ? 
These raptures merit can alone bestow : 35 

The sons of opulence are folly’s care. 

But want’s rough child is sense, and honour's heir. 

In vain we sing — the gate still bolted stands : 
Come, vengeance ! let us burst its sullen bando. 
Learn, happy rival, by my wrongs to know 
Your fate, since fortune governs all below. 


ELEGY VIE 

Love still invites me with a smiling eye! 

Beneath his smiles, what pains and anguish lie ? 
Yet since the gods, dread power, must yield to thee : 
What laurels canst thou gain from conquering me? 
Me Delia lov’d ; but by thy subtle wiles, 

The fair, in secret, on another smiles : 

That my suspicion’s false, ’tis true, she swears ; 
And backs her imprecations with her tears. 

False fair ! your oaths and syren tears refrain; 
Your syren tears and oaths no credit gain ; 10 
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For when your lord suspected me of yore, 

As much you wept, as many oaths you swore. 

Yet wherefore blame I Love? the blame is mine; 
I, wretched I, first taught her to design ! 

I first instructed her, her spies to foil ! 

Back on myself my wanton arts recoil : 

Herbs of rare energy my skill supplied. 

All marks of too fond gallantry to hide! 

More artful now, alone the wanton lies ; 

And new pretexts her cozening brains devise. 20 
Uncautious lord of a too cunning spouse ! 
Admittance grant me, she shall keep her vows ! 

Be warn'd, my friend, observe her when her tongue 
Commends in wanton phiase thegay-dress’d young ; 
Oh! let her not her heaving bosom bare, 

Expos'd to every fop’s immodest stare. 

When leaning on tlie board, with flowing wine. 
She seems to draw some inconsiderate line ; 

Take heed, take heed (I know the warning true) 
These random lines assign an interview. 30 

Nor let yonr wife to fanes so frequent roam, 

A modest wife’s best temple is at home ; 

But if your prohibitions are all vain, 

Give me the hint. I’ll dodge her to the fane : 
What though the goddess snatch my curious sight. 
I’ll bring her wanton privacies to light. 

Some gem she wore I’d oft pretend to view. 
But squeez’d her fingers, unperceiv’d of you ; 

Oft with full racy bowls I seal’d your eyes. 

Water my beverage, and obtain’d the prize. 40 
Yet since I tell, forgive the pranks I play’d. 

Love prompted all, and Love must be obey’d ! 

Nay, ’twas at me (be now the tnith avow’d) 
Your watchful mastiff us’d to bark so loud ; 
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Bat now some other, with insidious wait. 

Intent observes each creaking of your gate, 

At which, whoever of the house appears. 

Passing, the mien of quick dispatch he wears ; 
But comes again, the minnte they remove. 

And coughs, — sure signal of impatient love ! 50 

What boots, though marriage gave a wife so fair. 
If careless you, or she eludes your care i 
While men are artful, and your wife can feign. 
Vain are your brazen-bolts, your mastifi^ vain. 

Cold to the raptures of the genial bed. 

She lays the fault upon an aciung head : 

’Tis false ; the wanton for some other sighs ; 

From this her coolness, this, her aches arise. 58 
Then, tlien be warn’d, intrust her to my care ; 
Whips, chains I laugh at, if you grant my prayer. 

* Hence from my ward, ye sparkish essenc’d beaux j 
Illegal love oft springs from essenc’d clotlies.’ 
Where’er she walks, not distant I’ll attend ; 

And guard your honour from the casual friend ! 

* Off, gallants, off: for so the gods ordain; 

So, the dread priestess in unerring strain I’ 

(When holy fury fires the frantic dame. 

She mocks all torture, and exults in flame ; 

Her snow-white arms and heaving breast she tears. 
And with the gushing gore Bellona smeam; 70 
Deep in her side she plants the. glittering sword ; 
And the dread goddess prompts each fatefiil word.) 

* Ye youths, beware ; nor touch whom Cupid guards ; 
Unpunish’d none attempt his gentle wards : 

As my blood flows, and as these ashes fly. 

Their wealth shall perish, and their manhood die.’ 
She menac’d then the fair, with dreadful pain ; 
E’en were you guilty, may her threats be vain : 
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Not on your own account; your mother’s age, 

Your wortliy mother, deprecates my rage : 80 

When love and fortune smil'd, her gentle aid 
Oft me conducted to the blooming maid ; 

My footsteps, wakeful, from afar she knew, 
Unbarr’d the gate, nor feai-’d tlic nightly dew : 

Half of my life's long thread I’d pleas'd resign, 

My sweet conductress, could I lengthen thine ! 

Still, still, though much abus’d, I Delia prize ; 

She’s still thy daughter, and enchants my eyes. 

' Yet though no coy ciraar invest the fair ; 

Nor vestal fillet bind her anbnm hair ; 90 ' 

Teach’ her what decent modesty requires; 

To crown my fire, alone, with equal fires. 

Me too confine ; and if, in \\^nton praise 
Of other maids, my tongue luxuriant strays ; 

Let thy suspicion then no limits know, 

Insult me, spurn me, as thy greatest foe; 

But if your jealousies are built in air. 

And patient love your usage cannot bear ; 

What vrrath may perpetrate, my soul alarms ; 

'For, wrath, I warn you, heeds not female charms. - 
Nor yet be chaste, fi'om mean unaniorous fear ; 

Be still most modest, when I am not near. 102 
For those, whom neither wit nor worth secure;, 
Grow old, unpitied, palsied, worthless, poor ; 

Yet With each servile drudgery they strive 
To keep their being’s wretchedness alive ! 

The gay regard their woe with laughing eyes ; 

Swear they deserve it, and absolve the skies : 

Nor Venus less exults — ‘ May such a fate, 109 
(From heaven she prays) upon the* inconstant wait ! ’ 
The same my wish ! but oh ! may we two prove, 
Tn age, a pattern of unalter’d love! 

VOL. I. F 
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* This day (the fates foretold in sacred song, 

And singing drew the vital twine along,) 

He comes, nor shall the gods the doom recal. 

He conies, whose sword shall qnell the rebel Gaul. 
With all her laurels, liini shall conquest crown. 

And nations shudder at his awful frown ; 

' Smooth Atur, now that flows through peaceful lands, 
Shall fly affrighted at his hostile bands.’ 

’Tis done 1 this prophecy Rome joys to sec, 
Far-fam’d Messala, now fulflll'd in thee : 10 

Long triumphs ravish the spectators* eyes, 

And fetter’d chieftains of enormous sixe ; 

An ivory car, with steeds as white as snow, 
Sustains thy grandeur through the pompous show. 

Some little share in those exploits I bore ; 
Witness Tarbella, and the Santoigne shore ; 
Witness the land, where steals the silent Soane ; 
Where nish the Garonne ; and the’ impetuous Riione ; 
Where Loire, enamour’d of Camutian bounds. 
Leads his blue water through the yellow grounds. 

Or shall his other acts adorn my theme? 21 
Fair Cydnus, winding with a silver stream ; 

Taurus, that in the clouds his forehead hides, 

And rich Cilicia from the world divides ; 

Taurus, from which unnumber’d rivers spring. 

The savage seat of tempests, shall I sing? 

Why should 1 tell, how sacred through the skies 
Of Syrian cities, the white pigeon flies? 28 

Why sing of Tyrian towers, which Neptune laves; 
Whence the first vessel, venturous, stem'd the waves ? 
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How shall the bard the secret source explore, 
Whence, Father Nile, thou di-aw’st thy watery store ? 
Thy fields ne’er importune for rain the sky ; 

Thou dost benignly all their wants supply ; 

As Egypt, Apis mourns in mystic lays. 

She joins tliy praises to Osiris’ praise. 

Osiris 6rst contriv’d the crooked plough, 

And pull’d ripe apples from the novice bough ; 

He taught the swains the savage mould to wound, 
And scatter’d seed-corn in the’ unpractis’d ground : 
He first with poles sustain’d the reptile vine, 41 
And show’d its infant tendrils how to twine y 
Its wanton shoots instructed man to shear, 

Subdue their wildness, and mature the year; 

Then too, the ripen'd cluster first was trod ; 

Then in gay streams its cordial soul bestow’d ; 

This as swains quaff’d, spontaneous numbers came, 
Tliey prais’d the festal cask, and hymn’d thy name ; - 
All ecstasy ! to certain time they bound. 

And beat in measur'd aukwardness the ground. 69 
Gay bowls serene the wrinkled front of care ; 

Gay bowls the toil-oppressed swain repair ! 

And let the slave the laughing goblet drain ; 

He blythsome sings, though manacles enchain. 

Thee sorrow flies, Osiris, god of wine ! 

But songs, enchanting love, and dance are thine : 
But flowers and ivy thy fair head surround. 

And a loose saflron mantle sweeps the ground. 
With purple robes invested, now you glow ; 

The shrine is shown, and flutes melodious blow : 60 
Come tlien, my god, but come bedew’d with wine ! 
Attend the rites, and in the dance combine ; 

The rites and dances are to genius due : 

Benign Osiris, stand confess’d to view I 
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Rich unguents drop already from his liair, 

His head and neck soft flowery garlands share ; 

O come, so shall my grateful incense rise, 

And cates of honey meet thy laughing eyes ! 

On thee, Messaia, (’tis my fervent prayer) 

May heaven bestow a wise, a warlike heir ; 70 

In whom, increas’d, paternal worth may shine, 1 
Whose acts may add a lustre to tliy line, > 

And transports give thee in thy life’s decline ! j 
But should the gods my fervent prayer deny, 
Tliy fame, my glorious fiiend, shall never die. 

Long as (tiiy bounteous work) th« well-made way 
Shall its broad pavement to the sun display, 

The bards of Alba shall, in lofty rhyme. 

Transmit thy glory down the tide of time ! 

They sing from gratitude ; nor less the clown 80 
Whom love or business have detain’d in town 
. Till late, as home he safely plods along. 

Thee chants, Messaia, in his village-song. [sing,, 
Bless’d morn, which still my grateful muse shall 
Oft rise, and with you greater blessings brv^! 


ELEGY IX, 

In vain would lovers bide their infant smart 
From me, a master in the amorous art j 
I read their passion in their mien and eyes, 
O’erhear their whispers, and explain their sigbs^ 
This skill no Delphian oracles bestow’d. 

No augurs taught me, and no victims allow’d ; 
But love my wrists with magic fillets .bound. 
Lash’d me, and, lashing, mutter’d many a sound*. 
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No. more then, Marathiis, indifierence feign, 

Else vengeful Venus will enhance your pain ! 10 

What now, sweet youth, avails yoiir anxious care, 
So oft to essence, oft to change your hair? 

What though cosmetics ail their aid supply, 

And every artifice of dress you try ; 

She’s not oblig'd to braids, to gems, to clothes, 
Her charms to nature Pholoe only owes. 

What spells devote you? say, what philters bind? 
What midnight sorceress fascinates your mind ? 
Spells can seduce the corn from neighbouring plains. 
The headlong serpent halts at magic strains ; S20 

And did not cymbals stop thy prone career, 

A spell thee, Luna, from thy orb would tear ! 

Why do I magic for your passion blame; 

Magic is useless to a perfect frame : 

Y ou squeez’d her hanck,y our arms around her threw. 
Join’d lip to lip, and hence your passion grew. 

Cease then, fhir maid, to give your lover pain ; 
Liove hates the haughty, will avenge ftie swain. 
See youth vermilions o’er his modest face ! 

Can riches equal such a boy’s embrace ? 30 

Then ask no bribe — when age aftccts the gay, 
Your every smile let hoary dotage pay ; 

But you your aims arotuid the stripling throw. 
And scorn the treasure monarebs can bestow. 

But she who gives to age her charms, for pay. 
May her wealth perish, and her bloom decay ! 
Then vVhen impatience thrills in every vein. 

May manhood shun her, and tlie young disdain! 

Alas ! when age has silver’d o’er the head. 

And youth, that feeds the lamp of love, is fled, 40 
In vain the toilette charms ; ’tis vain to try. 

Gray scanty lo6ks with yellow nuts to dye; 
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You strip the tell-tales vainly from their place, 
And vainly strive to mend an aged face. 

Then in thine eyes while youth triumphant glows, 
And with his flowers thy cheeks ray fair one sows, 
Incline thine heart to love, and gentle play ; 

Youth, youtli Itas rapid wings, and flies away ! 

The fond old lover vilify, disdain ; 

What praise can crown you from a stripling’s pain P 
Spare then the lovely boy ; his beauties die; .M 
By no dire sickness sent him from the sky : 

The gods are just ; you, Pholoe, are to blame ; 

His sallow colour from your coyness came. 

O wretched youth ! how oft, when absent you. 
Groans rend his breast, and tears bis cheeks bedew? 
* Why dost thou rack me with contempt? (he cries) 
Tlie willing ever can elude their spies. 

Had you, O had you felt what now I feel, 59 
Venus would teach you from your spies to steal. 

I can breathe low, can snatch the melting kiss, 
And noiseless ravish love’s enchanting bliss; 

At midnight can securely grope my way ; 

The floor tread noiseless, noiseless turn the key. 
Poor, fruitless skill ! my skill if she despise ; 

And cruel ftom the bed of rapture flies. 

Or if a promise haply 1 obtain. 

That she will recompense at night my pain; 

How am I dup’d ? 1 wakeful listen round. 

And think I hear her in each casual sound, 70 
Perish the wiles of love, and arts of dress ! 

In russet weeds I’ll shrowd my wretchedness. 

The wiles of love, and arts of dress are vain. 

My fair to soften, and admittance gain.’ [tears ; 

Youth, weep no more ; your eyes are swoln with 
No more complain ; for, oh ! she stops her ears. 
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The gods, I warn you, hate the haughty fair, 
Reject their incense, and deny their prayer. 

This youth, this Marathiis, wlio wears your chains. 
Late laugh’d at love, and ridicul’d its pains. 80 
The’ impatient lover in the street would stay. 

Nor dreamt that vengeance would his crimes repay. 
Now, DOW he moans his past misdeeds with tears, 
A prey to love, and all its frantic fears : 

Now he exclaims at female scorn and hate ; 

And from his soul abhors a bolted gate. [muse. 
Like vengeance waits you; trust tlie’ unerring 
If still you’re coy, and still access refuse : 

Then, how you’ll wish, when old, contemn’d of all. 
But vainly wish, these moments to rccal ! 90 


ELEGY X. 

Why did you swear by all the powers above, 

Yet never meant to crown my longing love? 
Wretch ! though at first the perjur’d deed you hide, 
Wrath comes with certain, though with tardy stride ; 
Yet, yet, offended gods, my cl»armer spare : 

Yet pardon the first fault of one so fair ! 

For gold tlje careful farmer ploughs the plain, 
And joins his oxen to the cumbrous wain ; 

For gold, through seas that stormy winds obey, 
By stars, the sailor steers his watery way : 10 

Yet, gracious gods, this gold from man remove. 
That wicked metal brib’d the fair I love. 

Soon shall you suffer greatly for your crime, 

A weary wanderer in a foreign clime ; 

Your hair shall change, and boasted bloom decay, 
By wintry tempests, and the solar ray. 
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* Beware of gold, how ofit did I advise? 

From tempting gold what mighty miscfiiefs rise ? 
Love’s generous power, I said, with tenfold pain 
The wretch will rack, who sells her charms for gain. 
Let torture all her cruelties exert ; 21 

Torture is pastime to a venal heart. 

‘ Nor idly dream your gallantries to liide, 

The gods are ever on the sufferer’s side. 

With sleep or wine o’ercome, so fate ordains, 
Yoti’ll blab the secret of your impious ^ins.’ 

Thus oft I warn’d you j this augments my shame j 
My sighs, tears, homage, henceforth I disclaim. 

‘ No wealth shall bribe my constancy, you swore, 
Be mine the bard, you sigh’d, 1 crave no more: 30 
Not ail Campania ^11 my heart entice. 

For thee Campania’s autumns I despise. 

Let Bacchus in Falernian vineyards stray, 

Not Bacchus’ vineyards shall my faith betray.’ 
•Such strong professions, in so soft a strain, 
Might well deceive a captivated swain ; 

Such strong professions might aversion charm. 
Slow doubt determine, and indifference w’arm. 

Nay more, you wept, unpractis’d to betray j 
I kiss’d your cheeks, and wip'd the tears away. 40 
But if I tempting gold unjustly blame, 

And you have left me for another dahie ; 

May he, like you, seem kind ; like you, dc'ceive ; 
And oh may you, like cheated me, believe! 

Oft I by night the torch myself would bear. 
That none our tender converse might 6’erhear j 
Wlien least expected, oft some ybutli I led, 

A youth all beauty, to the genial bed ; 

And tutor’d him your conquest to complete, 

By soft enticements, and a fond deceit. 50 
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By tlicse I foolish hop’d to gain your love : 
Who tlian Tibullus could more cautious prove ? 
Fir’d with uncommon powers, I swept the lyre, 
And sent you melting strains of soft desire : 

The thought o’erspreads my face with conscious 
sliame, 

Doom, doom them victims to the seas or flame. 
No verse bfe tlieir’s, who love’s soft fires profane. 
And sell inestimable joys for gain. 

But you who first the lovely maid decoy’d, 

By each adulterer be your wife enjoy’d. 60 

And when each youth has rifled all her charms. 
May bed-gowns guard her from your loathed arms ! 
May she, oh may she like your sister prove. 

As fam’d for drinking, far more fam’d for love! 
’Tis tnie, flie bottle is her chief delight, 

She knows no better way to pass the night ; 

Your wife more knowing can the night improve. 
To joys of Bacchtis joins tlie joys of lOve. 

Think’st thou for thee, the toilet is her care ? 
For thee, that flllets bind bet weil-dress’d hair? 70 
For thee, that Tyrian robes her charms enfold ? 
For thee, her arms are deck’d with bulnish’d gold ? 
By tliesc, some youth the wanton would entice, 
For liitii she dresses, and for him she sighs ; 

To him she prostitutes, unaw’d by shame. 

Your liouse, your pocket, and your injur'd fame : 
Nor blame her conduct *, say, ye young, what charms 
Can beauty taste in gout and age’s arms ? 

Less nice my fiiir one, she for liibney can 
Caress a gouty, impotent, old man : 80 

O thou by generous love, too justly blam’d ! 

All, all that love could give, my passion claim’d. ' 
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Yet since thou conldst so mercenary prove, 

Tlie more deserv'ing shall engross my love ; 

Then thou vkrilt weep when these ador’d yon see : 
Weep on, thy tears will transport give to me. 

To Venus I’ll susj>end a golden shield, 

With this inscription grav’d upon the field : 

‘ Tibullus, freed at last from amorous woes, 
This offering, queen of bliss ! on thee bestows : 
And humbly begs, tliat henceforth thou wilt guard 
From such a passion thy devoted bard.’ 92 


ELEGY XL 

Who was the fii-st that forg’d the deadly blade? 
Of rugged steel his savage soul was made : 

By him, his bloody flag ambition wav’d ; 

And grisly caiiiage through the battle rav’d. 

Yet wherefore blame him ? we’re ourselves to blame ; 
Arms first were forg’d to kill the savage game: 
Death-dealing battles were uukuown of old ; 
Death-dealing battles took their rise from gold ; 
When beachen bowls on oaken tables stood. 

When tempei'ate acorns were our fathers’ food ; 10 
The swain slept peaceful with his flocks around. 
No trench was open’d, and no fortress frown’d. 

Oh ! bad I liv’d in gentle days like these, 

To love devoted, and to home-felt ease; 

Compell’d I had not been those arms to wear. 

Nor had the trumpet forc’d me from the fair; 

But now I’m drag’d to war, perhaps my foe 
E’en now prepares the’ inevitable blovv ! 
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Come then, paternal gods, whose help Tve known 
From birth to manhood, still protect your own : 20 
Nor blush; my gods, though carv’d of ancjent wood; 
So caj’v’d in our forefathers’ times you stood : 

And tliough in no proud temples you were prais’d, 
Nor foreign incense on your altars blaz’d; 

Yet wbite-rob’d faith conducted every swain ; 

Yet meek-ey’d piety seren’d the plain ; 

Wliile clustering grapes, or wheat-wreaths round 
your hair. 

Appeas'd your anger, and engag’d your care; 

Or dulcet cakes himself the farmer paid. 

When crown’d his wishes by your powerful aid ; 30 
'W^liilehis fair daughter brought with her from home 
Tlie luscious offering of a honey-comb : 

If now you’ll aid me in the hour of need. 

Your care I’ll recompense — a boar shall bleed. 

In wliite array’d. I’ll myrtle baskets bear, 

Aud myrtle foliage round my temples wear ; 

In arms redoubtable let others shine. 

By Mars protected, mow the martial line ; 

You let me please; my head with roses crown, 
And every care in flowing goblets drown : 40 

Then, when I’m joyous, let the soldier tell. 

What foes were captur’d, and what leaders fell ; 
Or on the board describe with flowing wine. 

The furious onset, and the flying line. 

For reason whispers, ‘ Why will short-liv’d man 
By war contract his too contracted span ?’ 

Yet when he leaves the cheerful realms of light, 
No laughing bowls, no harvests cheer the sight; 
But howl the damn’d, the triple monster roars. 
And Charon grumblea on the Stygian shores : 50 
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By 6ery lakes the blasted phantoms yell, 

Or shrowd their anguish iii the depths of hell. 

■ In a thatch’d cottage happier he, by far, 

Who never bears of arms, of gold, or war j 
His chaste embrace a numerons offspring crown. 
He courts not fbrtaoe’s smile, nor dreads her frown ; 
While lenient baths at home his wife prepares. 

He, and his sons, attend their fleecy cares : 

As old, as poor, as peacefnl may I be. 

So guard my flocks, and such an offspring see. 60 
Meantime, soft peace, descend : — O ! bless our 
plains ! 

Soft peace to plough with oxen taught the swains. 
Peace plants the orchard, and matures the vine, 
And 6rst gay-Ianghiug press’d the ruddy wine; 

The father quaffs, deep quaff his joyotis friends. 
Yet to his son a well-stor’d vault descends, [joy ; 

Bright shine the ploughshare, our support and 
But rust, deep rust, the veteran’s arms destroy. 

The villager (his sacred offerings paid 
In the dark grove, and consecrated shade), 70 
His wife and sons, now darkness parts the throng. 
Drives honre, and whistles, as be reels along. 

Then triumphs Venus ; then love-feuds prevail ; 
The youth all jealous then tire fair assail ; 

Doors, Windows fly; no deference the^ pay. 

The chastest suffer in the’ ungentle fray : 

These beat their breasts, aiid melt in moving team ; 
The lover weeps, and blames his rage and ftafs ; 
Love Sits between, nnmov’d With team and sighs^ 
And with incentives sly the feud supplies. 

Ye youths, though stung With taunts, of blows 
beware; . 

They, they are impious, who can beat the fair : 
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If mach provok’d, or rend their silken zone, 

Or on their tresses be your anger shown : 

Bnt if nor this your passion can appease, 

Until the charmer weep, the charmer tease. 
Bless’d anger, if the imr dissolves in tears ! 

Blcss’d yontli, her fondness undisguis'd appears f 
But crush the wretch, O War ! witli all thy woes. 
Who to rough usage adds the crime of blows. 90 
Bland peace, descend, with plenty on our plains. 
And bless with ease and laughing sport the swains. 
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In this beautiful Elccy, Tibullus prefers the retire*- 
inenlsof a country life, with Delia and a moderate 
income, to all the honours of war and splendors 
of fortune. 

According to Scaliger, this Elegy, though placed 
the first in the book, was written, in order of time, 
the last of those inscribed to Delia. The poem 
itself, however, gives no sanction to this opinion. 

Ver. iif. There is a great dispute among editors, 
whether the original of this line should be read, 

Et teneat cultijugera mult a soli: 
or, 

Et teneat cultijugera magna soli : 

The first, however, is tlie preferable reading, 
being best supported by MSS. Besides, had it 
been destitute of that authority, it would still 
merit that distinction, as Tibullus must either 
, have been unacquainted with agriculture (every 
Roman acre being two hundred and forty feet 
long, and as many broadl, had he applied mng;na 
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to acres ; or have used a superfluous epithet. 
Vulp. 

But Brockhusius, although he reads inulta, has 
yet proved, that 'l ully and Valerius Flaccus have 
used that adjective at least once in the sense of 
magna. 

Ver. 6. The word paupertas in the oiiginal, sig- 
nifies a mediocrity of fortune ; for so Porphyrio 
interprets it in his Commentary on Horace, lib. ii. 
Ep. d. And, indeed, it is evident from Cicero, 
tltat this was the meaning imposed upon paupertas 
in the yVugustan age. From tliis word then, those 
who maintain, tliat our poet had spent his estate, 
and was obliged to retire to the country, can de- 
rive no support; as indeed the whole of tliis Elegy 
contradicts that assertion. 

Almost all the commentators on Tibullus have 
observed, that he abounds in alliterations, and 
give the original of tliis line as an instance of it. 

Me mea paupertas, &c. 

Nor is Tibullus singular in this; the best poets 
and orators of the Augustan age were fond of 
tliera ; and hence these gentlemen conclude,.con- 
trary to the opinion of many of the modems, tliat 
alliterations are beautiful in poetry. A sparing use 
of tliem, no doubt, adds to the melody of numbers ; 
accordingly Pope, and the best English poets, 
practise alliteration. 

Tliough Pontanus and others have wrote well 
on the subject of alliteration, they have not 
attempted to give a reason for its pleasing the ear. 
When tlie same letters begin succeeding words, 
these run more smoothly off the tongue, as the 
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organs of speech are subjected to a smaller change 
in pronouncing tliem. Other causes may perhaps 
be assigned, but this appears to be the principal. 

Ver. 7. The original of this line is variously read 
by the annotators. 

Dum mens assiduo luceat igne foctis, 

is maintained by Broekhusius, &c. while Scaliger 
and others substitute exiguo in the room of assiduo ; 
both readings are supported by MS. autliority; 
that however of Scaliger's is retained as the most 
poetical. 

Ver. 9. Tlie goddess Hope had many temples 
and public gardens at Rome, for which the reader 
may consult Alexander Donatus, L. 1. Romae C. 
9. L. 2. C. 23. L. 3. C. IS, 18, 23. 

Boissard has given an elegant figure of the spes 
rustica, T. 4. Ant. P. 130. 

Ver. 17. Calphurnius, a Sicilian poet of some 
merit, has a good-natured precept somewhat similar 
to this thought of our poet’s. 

Te quoque non pudeaS, cum serus ovilia vises. 

Si quajacebit ovis partu resoluta recentl, 

Hanc humeris portare tuis, natosqm tepentt 
Ferre sinu tremulos, et nundum stare paratos. 

Ed. V. ver. 39. 

Humanity to brute creatures is the certain indica* 
tion of a good mind. See an excellent paper on 
this subject in the Adventurer. 

Ver. 21. Pales was tlie goddess of shepherds; 
some called her Magna Mater, and others Vesta. 
The festival instituted in her honour obtained tlie 
name of Palilia, or Parilia, and was celebrated on 
'the eleven^ or twelfth of the calends of May ; 
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the day that Rome supposed to have been 
founded. At this solemnity, ^e shepherds, leaping 
over bonhres of straw, «Scc. placed at regular dis- 
tances, otFered to tlieir goddess milk and cakes of 
millet for the health of tlieir flocks. This cere- 
mony is thus described by Ovid in that wonderful 
effort of poetical genius, his Fasti. 

Pastor f oves saturas ad prima crepvscula luntra, 

Uda prius spargat, ilrgaqne vcrrat humum, 

FrandUms, ct fixis decorciitur ovilia rarnis : 

Et tfgut ornatas tonga corona fores. 

Caruleijiant vivo de sulphure fumi; 

Taetaque fumanti sulphure balct ovis. ■ > - > 

Ure marls rores, tadaiisque, Iserbasque SiMtsas; 

Et crepet vi mediis laurus adu^ta fools. « 

Libaqug de IJilio Mi(ii Jisgilla sequatur : 

Rustica pracipue quo Dea l<eta cibo est. 

Adde (tapes, mulctrawque suas : daplbusque resectli 
ailvicolam tepido lacte precare Palen. 

Consvle, die, pecorl pariter, pecorisque magistrls ■: * 

Effugidt stabvlis noxa repulsa meis. 

. , L, iv. ver. 735. 

Tims we see that the fumigations used upon this 
'occasion were sovereign for diseases of the skin. ' 

Ver. 22. The original of this line has greatly 
puzzled tlie commentators : some of them under- 
standing by Pastorem meum^ Pan; and others, 
Apollo nomius.' The true interpretation, however, 
seems to be that which is given in the translation. 
See notes to El. v. b. 2. 

"Ver. 23. We see from this passage, that a kind 
of adoration was paid to a stone, or a trunk of a 
tree, which divided the Roman lands. They per- 
fumed them with essences, crowned them with 
flowers, and sacrificed round them in the month 
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of Febroai-y. They were shaped into odd figures, 
and called Panes Agi cstes; as those which pointed 
out the road had the name of Compitalis bestowed 
on them. 

The god Terminus of the Latins, or 
of the Greeks, had no animals sacrificed to him ; 
because, as Plutarch observes in his Pwju^ixa, he 
prevented broils, and of course bloodshed, among 
neighbours. 

By tlie laws of Nnma, if any person drove his 
plough into his neighbour's field, both he and his 
oxen were accursed. 

According to Arnobius, |he Arabians and Pes- 
senuntiians paid divine w'orship to shapeless, un- 
formed stones : and if Ifegoard is to be credited, 
the Laplanders at this day deify any large stone 
they meet with, provided it . has any thing extra- 
ordinary in its figure. These people probably 
have neither painters nor statuaries among them. 

Ver. 26. Commentators are not a little divided 
in their opinions, who the Deus Agncola of the 
original was. According to Broekhnsins the poet 
meant Verturanus ; and, it most be confessed, tlie 
husband of Pomona has a better right to this place 
than any other of the silvan gods, whom the 
critics have recommended. See a beautiful de- 
scription of this ancient Tuscan deity in Pioper- 
tius, lib. iv. El. 2, 

Ver. 29. For Priapus, any of the common books 
of mythology may be consulted. 

Ver. 30. Gebhardus, on MS. authority, (for 
what absurdities have not librarians committed ?) 
reads, 

Terreat ut scevas falce Ptiapes aves. 
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IHuch he mterprets by ‘ birds of bad omen not 
reflecting, that birds of good omen were no less 
destructive to flne fruit (the keeping of wliich was 
the province particularly assigned to Priapus) 
than his aves sinistra. 

Ver. 32. The Lares were the offspring of the 
nymph Lara, whom Mercury ravished as he was 
conducting her to the Stygian lake, whither Jupiter 
had bauished her for blabbing his amours. 

Fitque gravis, Geminosque parit qui compita servant, 

£t vigiles nostra semper in JEde Lares. 

Fast. 

They therefore had worship paid them in the 
houses, particularly of htisbandmen and in the 
highways ; and their festival was called Compita- 
litii, Compitalitia, or Compitalia. At these, the 
images of men and women made of wool were 
suspended, with as many balls also of wool, as 
there were slaves in the family, and as many simu- 
lacra perfecta as there were children. By this 
hanging in eifigy, the ancients imagined, the Lares 
would be bribed (so true is it, that fear is the 
parent of Polytheism) to spare the living. 

Tliese deities were made of wood, stone, or 
marble, according to the wealth or superstition of 
tlie votary; aud were either public or private. 
The former were those that watched over the 
safety of the whole, while the private only super- 
intended a family. Both were clothed in a dog’s 
skin, and sometimes had the head of a dog clapped 
upon human shoulders. Their common figure, 
however, was a grotesque caricatura of a man’s 
countenance. Vid. Boxhora’s Quest. Romance, 
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p. 31. The place where the household gods stood 
was called Lararium, At first tlie only offering 
made them were fruits, wine, and frankincense ; 
but in time both lambs and hogs were sacrificed 
to them. They generally wore a chaplet of 
flowers i and when young gentlemen put on the 
toga virilis they dedicated to them their bulla ; 

BuUaque succinctis laribus donata pependU. 

Ver. 41. This simplicity in the worship of the 
gods, which Numa introduced, and which suited 
die poverty of the primaeval times, continued in 
practice till Paganism was lost in Christianity. 

Vid, Voter. Maxim. L, iv. C. 4. af the end. 

Ver. 62. Scaliger rea^s, 

et solo iminbra levare toro. 

Supposing that our poet had only one bed left him, 
Sohnn sibi supei'esne torum. But however exactly 
tins circumstance may correspond with many of 
the modem inhabitants of Parnassus, yet the 
whole of this Elegy shows, that our Boroan knight 
was by no means so reduced; and indeed, as 
Broekhusius remarks, all the MSS. and best edi- 
tions, read, 

Solito membra levare toro. 

Not a casual bed, such as campaigners must often 
put up with, but an accustomed fixed place of rest; 
such as the poet of Verona describes in the follow- 
ing beautiful lines, addressed, upon his return from 
Bitliynia, to tlie Peninsula Sirmio, on which he 
had a villa. 

O quid solutis est keatius curis ? 

. ^Hum mensmm repomt, ac peregrine 
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iMbon fessi vtnimus tarem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoqve adquiescimus lecto. 

Hoc cst, quod unum est, quo laboribus tantise. 

Cat. Carni. 29* 

Tbose only can perceive the full force of thi& 
observation who have experienced it. Ovid, in 
his banishment, knew and lamented the want of a 
consuetm lectus. 


Non hac in nostris, tit quondam scribhnus kortis, 
Nec consuete nuntm kctule corjms babes. 

TrUu L. i. £1. 10. 


And again, 


Tam procul ignotls igitur moriemur in oris, 

Et fient ipso tristia fata loco* 

Nec mea consueto languescent corpora lecto ? 
DeposUum nec me, qui Jit at, ulhts erit f 

Trist. L. iii. £1. 3. Broekhiuins. 


Ver. 53. Quamjuvat, The translator finding 
this passage so well rendered by the late Mr. 
Hammond, has taken the liberty to adopt it. The 
commentators say, that Tibullus borrowed this 
thought of rain assisting slumber from Sophocles ; 
but could not our poet have observed, that rain, 
falling on the roof of a house, would compose to 
sleep, without having been obliged to that tragic 
poet for the observation? Antonius Musa, who did 
such honour to physic at Rome, cured Maecenas 
of a three years watchfulness, by the falling of 
water ; and physicians at this day experience the 
soporific qualities of such a device ', or of the sea 
breaking at a distance upon tlie sliore. 

Ver. 60. After the original of this Une, Scaliger 
and Broekhusius place, 
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Quern labor assiduus vicino terreat haste : 

Martia cui somnos classica pulsa fvgent. 

Whicli they explain by the extraordinary duties, 
especially in the night-time, that soldiers undergo 
in the neighbourhood of an enemy. It must be 
owned, that these lines fall in here very naturally; ’ 
yet, as most editions rank them immediately after, 

4 

Et teneat vultijugera mult a soli. Lin. 2. 

ray friend has traaslated them in that place. 

61. The original of this line greatly peiplexed 
the critics, till Joannes Brodseus first saw, that a 
second non before contentus was wanting. Manu- 
tius, in his commentarv on Cicero's Familiar 
Epistles, and Muritus, in his Lect. Var. L. 10. pro- 
many instances of this mode of writing from the 
best antiquity. Broekh. 

Ver. 63. In this, and some of the following 
stanzas, Tibnlhis represents that secure tranquillity 
of a country life, which innocence of mind bestows 
only oh those, who live according to the laws of 
nature. Neque enim facile^ (adds Broekbusius) 
impurus quivis solitudini se committat, sub arhorum 
umbra somnulum capturos in molli gramine. Han'et 
intus sempitema scelerum comes mala conscientia. 

• Non slcul<c dupes 

Dulcem elaborabunt saporem, &c. 

Lih. iii. Od. 1. 

Nor dainties force his pall’d desire, 

Nor chant of birds, nor vocal lyre, 

To him can sleep afford ; 

Ilearl'SOOtbinz sleep, which not disdains 

The rural lot, or bumbler swams, : 
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And shady rivers fair: 

Or Tempe's ever-bloominj; spring. 

Where zephyrs wave Che balmy wing, 

And fan the basotn air. Francis* 

Ut prceclare Hurathis noster, ille optimus ille cer- 
tissimus virendi magister. Hanc sibi nunc vivendi 
rationem sequendam Tibullus proponit, cequissimo 
mnimo relinquens heatcefumum et opes, strepitumque 
ItomcBy qua quidem vita nihil convenientius sdpientia 
studiosisy et musarum sacerdotibuSy bonccque mentis 
candidatis. But this opinion of Broekhusius'niay 
be disputed; for, though a country solitude is 
necessary for the perfecting works of genius, yet 
the town is the best school for those who would 
excel in descriptions of human life. 

Ver. 69. Messala.'] Tliis great soldier, patriot, 
and critic, (of whom so much has been said in 
Tibullus’s Life) viiis in a high degree of favour 
with Tully ; and though Maecenas has been more 
praised by the poets than Messala, the historians 
show ns, diat our poet’s friend was both a greater 
and better man than the favourite of Augustus. 
See the notes to El. 3. and El. 8. of the first book. 

If the authority of Virgil is to be depended 
upon, the Romans derived the custom of adorning 
their houses with hostile spoils from the remotest 
antiquity. .®n. 7. ver. 183. And indeed it is' 
natural to imagine, where the tradition is the 
chief spring from which the first unlettered nations 
drew their knowledge of past events, that these ' 
marks of conquest were the best authority for the 
oral historian. 

When a Roman sold a house adorned with hostile 
spoils, either won by himself or his ancestors, the 
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purchaser \ras not permitted to avail himself of 
the honour they bestowed^ but obliged to take 
them down. [This erroneous remark is corrected 
in the Notes on Elegy i. book 2 .] 

Ver. 81. The peredn alluded to in this passage 
was C. Sosiiis, who being Prmtor, when the civil 
war broke out, was aftei*\^ ards sent by M. Anthony 
to command in Syria and Cilicia, when he first 
subdued the Arcadians 3 and then Antigonus, hav- 
ing formerly butchered a Roman garrison, fled, 
after his defeat, to Jerusalem, which Sosius soon 
after took ; and using the Jews with no less cruelty 
than avarice, be bestow ed their kingdom on Herod 
of Ascalon. Neither did Antigonus escape the 
conqueror, who not only whipped, but crucified 
and beheaded him. These actions of barbarity, 
although they disgrace victory, yet procure Sosius 
tlie honour of a triumph at Rome, A. U. C. 719. 

Broekhusius^ 

Ycr. 89. We see, from this instance (and many 
such occur in our poet) that elegy, as Well as 
comedy, sometimes raises her voice : and if Tibul- 
lus’s panegyric had not come down to us, critics, 
no doubt, would have hence conjectured, that his - 
genius was no less suited to the lofty than the 
tender subjects of poesy. 

Ver. 93. I’his pathetic circumstance Ovid has 
applied to Nemesis in lus fine elegy on the death 
of our poet. 

Ver. 98. For the funerals of the ancients, see 
notes to £k ii. book 3. 

Of all the methods practised by different nations 
in their disposal of the dead, the custom of the 
Galatian Indians, as Herodotus relates it, is the 
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niost extraordinary. DariUs (Says that elegant 
historian) having one day asked some of liis 
Grecian subjects, what sura would induce them to 
eat their deceased parents, (rows TrstTjpas ex.iroQvno’- 
KotTxg x«TotcrtTE£ 0 ' 6 flu) they instantly replied, that 
no bribe should ever make them do so horrid an 
action. Upon this, the same monarch, in the 
presence of the Greeks too, demanduig, by an in- 
terpreter of some Galatian Indians, liow much 
money they would take not to eat, for that was 
tlieir custom, (oi tow? yonex^ KXTKrQiovan) but to 
burn their dead parents ; he was entreated, with 
loud and earnest exclamations, not to compel 
them to do a deed which for ever must destroy 
their peace of mind ! so justly, adds the histoiian, 
does Pindar call custom the sovereign of all, 
•nrxvTuv Ca<rtXix» Herod. Thai. C. 38. 

Ver. 103. Those who indulged an immoderate 
gi ief for their deceased friends, were supposed by 
the ancients to injure their manes; and therefore 
Cornelia entreats her husband, Paulus the censor. 

Desine, Pauli, menm lacrymis wgere sepulcrum. 

Propert. L. 4. E. 11. 

And Lucian, in bis excellent discourse on mourn- 
ing (iTEpi 9Tt»9oyj) makes a departed youth thus 
answer the frantic sorrowings of his father, u x«i- 
KO^aijxov avOpanrj ti xsxpaya?,&c. ‘ Unhappy mortal, 
why do you tlius lament aloud? Why do you cause 
roe so much paiu? Cease to tear your hair and 
wound your face, I am far more fortunate than 
you. Why then do you call me names, and term 
me wretched ?’ 

Ver. 104. Tnrnebus was the first who explained 
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this passage. The poet, though an enemy to ex- 
travagant grief, expected that Delia would show 
a tender concern wlien he died. Broekhuftius, 
Ver. 111. That pleasant versifier Malherbe, thus 
addresses the muses, 

Quand le Sang hnuillant en mes veines 
Me donnoit de jeunes desires 
'J'antot mus smtjHriez mes peines 
Tantot vous chant iez mes plalnr.% : 

Mais aujtmrd'hni que mes annecs 
Vers leur Jin s'en vont tn minits, 

SeroU U bien a mes ecrits 
!■)' Ennuyer les races futures 
Des ridicules avanturcs 
D’un Amour cux en cheveux gris ? 

Tlie reader may see the miseries of an old man’s 
falling in love well described in tlie elegies com- 
monly imputed to Virgil’s friend, the famous 
Cornelius Grallus. These elegies are a modern 
composition, the work of one Longinus Mnxiraian, 
a physician. 


NOTES ON ELEGY IT. 

The foregoing poem was written by Tibullus, 
upon his being disappointed in getting admittance 
to the apartments of Delia. 

Ver. 7. It was customary with the Roman lovers 
to address the gates of their mistresses : Many 
instances of this occur in the elegiac poets. 

Ver. 13. This kind of gallantry was much prac- 
tised by tlie Romans. 
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At lucrimans exclusus amator limina safe 
J'loribtts, et sertis operit, fostesqne superbos 
Ung\t amaracyno. Lucre*, 

Meantime exclnded, and expos’d to cold, 

The vi l'ining lover stands before the gales, 

Ann there with hnmble adoration waits ; 

Crowning with flowers the threshold and the floor. 

And printing kisses on the’ obdurate door. 

Drytl. 

The Romans decked their doors with garlands 
upon many public and private occasions. 

Ver. 24. The best comment on all this passage, 
is tliat elegy of Ovid's which begins 

Me specta, nutusque tneos, &c. 

Ver. 32. The civil wars, as tliey introduced a 
general dissoluteness of manners, so they also in- 
creased the number of robbers ; and we have clas- 
sical authority for asserting, tliat Rome, in the age 
of Csesar, was as much infested with assassins as 
modern Italy. Propertius has thus improved upon 
this passage of our author : 

yec tamen est qtUsqitam sacros qui ladii amantes 
HcjfTonis media sic licet ire Ha : 

QuLiqids Amator erit, Scythlcis licet amtwlet oris. 
Nemo adeo ut noceat, barbarus esse potest, 

Luna ministrat Her, demonstrant Astra salebtas, 

Ipse Amor accensas percutit ante faces 

Lib. ill. El. j6. 

Yet, after all, the thoughts of Tibullus appear 
more just. Mr. Prior has given us tlie same sen- 
timent, but in a different manner ; using mytho- 
logy with more address than even most of the 
ancients. 
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For love, Oinlastic power, that ia ahraid 
To stir abroad till watchfalnest be laid ; 

Undaunted then through cliffs and valleya strays, 

And leads his votaries safe throogh pathless ways: 

Not Argus with his hundred eyes shall find 
Where Cupid goes; though he, poor guide, be blunl. 

Henry attd Emma. 

Ter. 36. Broekhusius’s note on the original of 
this passage is so curious, tliat the reader shall have 
it in his own words : Minus recti Tumebtis ( nam 
et Tumebus homo fuit ) hanc digitorwn conci'epa- 
tionem exponit de re, quam facile nulloque neg^io 
adsequhnur, et levi quodam velut sono et nutujube- 
mus et obtinemus. Adv. lib. 20. This explanation, 
adds our commentator, Turnebus confirms by a 
quotation from Martial, which, however, as Broek- 
husius sagaciously observes, only intimates the 
gesture of a person, matulam poscentis. He then 
interprets the passage, and his interpretation tlie 
translator has adopted. 

Ver. 38. This was a punishment supposed to be 
inflicted on those who beheld, though without de», 
sign, any deity. The old priestess of the bona Dea, 
in Propertius, thus addresses Alcides ; 

Parce oculis hospes, lucoque age sede verendo. 

Cede agedum, et tuta, Umina lingne,/uga. 

Lib. iv. £1. 9 . 

Venus, in the end of the hymn ascribed to 
Homer, tlireatens Anebises, if he blabbed their 
intercourse, to strike him with thunder. The 
youth, having disregarded this warning, was thus 
deprived of one of his eyes. See Callimachus*s 
poem intituled the Bath of Diana. 

Ver, 49. The first description of a witch to be 
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(bund iu any Latin poet, is that which Virgil has 
given in his eighth eclogue. Those critics who are 
fond of tracing resemblances among poets, would 
be apt to assert, that our author had that passage 
in his eye ; and yet, if it is considered, that popular 
prejudice imputed those very effects to witchcraft, 
there is no occasion for supposing that Maro’s 
Maeris assisted Tibullus in his description of his 
Saga Verax. However dissonant to sound sense 
and philosophy magical descriptions may be, yet 
they have an excellent effect in poetry, where 
admiration is to be excited. 

According to Marcellas, saga, in its primitive 
meaning, signified turpia amoi'um concUiatrix; and 
as such bawds used spells and drugs to effectuate 
their illicit purposes, it came afterwards to be 
applied to a witch. 

. The Romans, according to Broekhusius, held 
magic iu tlie utmost abhorrence. Would the 
reader view the full force ascribed by tlie ancients 
to witchcraft, let him turn to Horace's fifdi and 
seventeenth Epodes. Ovid.'s epistle to Hypsipyle, 
ver. 83. and £1. viii. lib. 1. and Metamorp. lib. 
vii. ver. 179. lib. xiv. vef. 43. Propertius, lib. iv. 
£1. V. Seneca’s Medea, ver. 675. and his Hercules 
CEta, ver. 454. Lucan, lib. vi. ver. 431. Apuleius, 
lib. i. ii. iii. of bis Metamorphosis. Petronius. 
Claudian, lib. i. in Rufin. ver. 146. Silius, lib. viii. 
ver. 496. Valerius Flaccus, lib. vi. ver. 439, and 
INemesianus’s fourtli Eclogue. But Virgil’s de- 
scription (lib. iv. -®n. 487.) of a vritch, though 
comprised in five lines only, is, by Broekhusius, 
preferred to all the rest. 

However the moderns may be obliged in other 
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respects to yield the poetical palm to the ancients, 
yet the most bigotted to classical superiority must 
confess, that the ancients themselves have been 
surpassed by us in the poetry of magic. Who for 
instance, of the Greek or Roman poets, can be 
•compared with onr Shakspeare in this particular P 
Nay, they might he challenged to produce any 
magical rites equal in propriety and terror to 
those we find in Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess ; 
a poem from which, if Shakspeare did not trans* 
plant many a beauty, Milton certainly did. 

Ver. 50. It was believed by tlie ancients, that 
magic could raise the manes of the dead, and tliat 
those ghosts could certainly inform inquirers con- 
cerning future events. Vid. Homer’s Odyssey, 
lib. xi. Virgil’s .£n. vi. Seneca's (£dip. Statius, 
lib. iv. Silius Italicus, lib. xiii. and Valerius Flac- 
cus, lib. i. Nor did the Romans regard necro- 
mancy as an infamous or abominable art. 

One of the usages practised to make the manes 
appear, was to shed human blood } and, if Cicero 
may be credited, (vid. Interrogat. Vatin.) the en- 
trails of boys particularly were, on such occasions, 
offered up. 

Ver. 52. Some editors read fluminis ; and the 
reading is supported by MS. authority. 

Ver. 55. These thoughts are thus assumed by 
Hammond. 


A wizard dame, tby lover’s ancient U-iend, 

With magic charms has deaft thy husband’s car ; 
At her command I saw the stars descend. 

And winged lightnings stop in mid career. 
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I saw her stamp an<I cleave the solid ground, 

While ghastly spectres round us wildly roam ; 

I saw them hearken to her potent soiiud. 

Till scar’d at day they sought their dreary home. 

At her command, the vigorous summer pines, 

And wintry clouds obscure the hopeful year; 

At her strong bidrtiirg gUrotny winter sliines. 

And vernal roses on the snows appear. 

She gave these charms, which I on thee bestow: 

They dim the eye, and dull the jealous mind ; 

For me they make a husband uotbiiig kuow ; 

For me, and only me, they make him blind. 

El. V. 

The whole of tJiis fifth elegy of Hammond’.s is 
indeed a beautiful imitation of this second of 
Tibullus. 

Ver. 64. The aspersion used to send those in- 
ferncB caterva back to hell was milk ; and, if the 
translator is not mistaken, this is the only passage 
in the ancient poets where milk is taken notice of 
as used for this purpose. See note on the second 
"Elegy of tlie third book, for the use of milk at 
funerals ; and Elegy sixtli of the same book, for 
its virtue in dispelling diseases, when offered along 
with blood and wine to the infernal gods. 

Vcr. dO. The unusual hissing in the original of 
this line 

Sola feros Jlecates perdomtdsse canes, 

was probably meant to give the reader a more 
terrible idea of those fierce attendants of Hecate; 
and hence the alteration of 

Sola /eras Eecata, &c. 

offered by Broekbnsios, seems improper. 
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Ver. 62. The reader who wants to be informed of 
the many uses made of spittle in medicine, in magic, 
in expiations, in averting witchcraft, in omens, and 
in conciliating love, may consult Pliny the elder, 
and tiiosc commentators whom Brockhusius has 
quoted. We shall only observe, that the belief of 
its being a preservative against fascination is very 
ancient, for Theocritus makes Dameetas thus ex- 
press himself in the sixth Idyl : 

/un &c<nuty9a it, ivavcra iig xoX^oy. 

Nor did only the shepherds of Sicily look upon 
spittle in this light; the Romans behoved tlie same 
of it. Accordingly, on the day when an infant 
was named, (which for girls was on the eighth, for 
boys on the ninth, after birth) the grandmother or 
aunt, moving round in a circle, rubbed, with her 
middle huger, the cliild’s forehead with spittle, 
which was hence called Lustralis Saliva, 

The number three was of great import in almost 
all the religious and magical ceremonies of anti- 
quity ; for though, as Virgil expresses it, the gods 
were supposed to be pleased with all odd numbers^ 
yet tiiree was deemed the most pleasing to them. 
The number four was also of some estimation ; as 
Macrobius, in liis Commentary on tlic Somn. Sci- 
pion. informs us. Vid. cap. 5, 6. Our poet also 
uses the number four in one of his Elegies. 

Ver. 63. Ovid (who, without any ceremony, 
adopts our poet’s sentiments, whenever they suit 
his purpose) has made use of the same argument 
to an over-vigilant keeper: 

Viderit ipse licet, credet tamen iUe neganti 
BanutalM o^los, et sibi verba dabit. 
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Although it is with great reluctance that meif 
Credit any report injurious to the fame of one they 
love, yet nothing less than a spell was necessary 
to make a husband deny the testimony of his own 
senses. 

Ver. 69. The lustration mentioned in the ori- 
ginal was a torch of pine-tree ; to which were 
added sulphur and bitumen; and, as Broekhusiiis 
conjectures, blood. A solemn washing, and tlie 
sacrifice of a black Iamb, preceded the use of the 
torch. These ceremonies were also performed on 
a clear night, node serena. The ancients thougiit 
them equally powerful eititer to bind the lover, or 
free him from the influence of love. 

Pontaiius and Amaltheus among the moderns, 
not to mention others, have given ns an ample 
detail of the ceremonies practised on tlie'^e occa- 
sions: but as most of them arc unadapted to modern 
superstition, their accounts show some learning, 
but little judgment. Ovid laughs at all these cere- 
monies in his ‘ Remedy of Love.’ 

Ver. 71. The best list of these deities is to be 
found in the seventh book of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, ver, 192. and in the two Spanish poets, 
Seneca, Med. ver. 140. and Lucan, lib. vi. ver. 
750. Erockhus. 

Ver. 74. Thougli this be evidently the conclu- 
sion of the Elegy, yet some editors have strangely 
tacked to it, 

I'erreus tile fuU, 

and tlic thirteen following lineg, which belong to the 
first Elegy. Nor content with this, they have forced 

Num veneris tnagna, 

VOL. 1. H 
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and the seven succeeding verses, from their natural 
place inthe fifth Elegy of this book, and have added 
them to the other transposition. Mr. Dartfollo\v- 
ed one of these editions. 

May it not have been this inaccuracy of editors 
Vrhich induced that great poet, as well as critic, 
Mr. Dryden, to assert, that Tibullus, in compo.sing, 
seldom looked further than the next line ; tliat he 
rambles from his subject, and concludes with some- 
thing ^vhich is not of a piece with the begimiiug ? 
Altlioiigh it is granted, that no man understood 
the beauties of ancient poetry, and of course 
could draw the characters of ancient poets, better 
than Mr. Drjden ; yet it is certain, that his senti- 
ments on these subjects Avere notalAvays the result 
of mature deliberation. In tlie general preface to 
the volume from which the above censure on our 
author is taken, Mr. Dryden complains of his want 
of leisure^ and, indeed, this is too evident in tlie 
quotation above, as the arguments to Tibullus’s 
Elegies will show a beginning, a middle, and a con- 
clusion, even more than can be found in Propertius ; 
who yet, according to Uiat critic, had always a 
plan when he sat down to write. 

Let not, however, the reader imagine tliat this 
is meant as a censure on Mr. Dryden ; that im- 
mortal genius had not time to correct his Avorks. 
But Avliat shall Ave say of the age which sufiered its 
first pen to be hackneyed through necessity? 

However, if Dryden’s circumstances are an 
apology for Ids little incorrectnesses, Rapin cannot 
be pai doned on the same account : and yet that 
critic, who often characterizes books he never 
read, makes the following obseiYatiou : Je scai. 
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qu'il y a des ouvrages qui doivent par la qualiti de 
leur charactere etre Merits d’un air litre sans autre 
dessein, que celui d* um ndivet^ naturelle, et sans 
contrainte, tels que sont les ktjmnes d' Orphde, <T Ho- 
m4re^ de Callimachus, tels que sont certaines Odes 
de Pindare, d’ Anacreon, et d* Horace, qui n' ont de 
r4gle que V enthousiasme, tels que sont aussi la plu- 
part des Elegies de Tibulle et Properce ; mais il faut 
avouer, que ce ne sont pas les phis belies, et quand on 
fait Reflexions aux Elegies d' Ovide on y trouve tou- 
jours un tour secret qui en fait le dessein. What 
shall one say to all this critical jargon, but that 

‘ Ten ceiimre wrong, for one who writes aniiss.’ 

Jo. Antonins Vulpius, a lawyer of Bergamo, who 
published an edition of Catulins, Tibullus, and 
Propertius, A. D. 1. 10. at Padua, concludes this 
second Elegy with 

ncc te posse carerc vHim, 

as Brockhusius has done ; but then he immediately 
adds, though witliout any reason, Videntus aliqua 
desiderari. Vulpius observes, that posse carere was 
a Roman colloquial expression ; of which he pro- 
duces two instances from Martial. 
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This Elegy was written in a dangerous fit of sick* 
ncssy w'hich detained our poet in the island of 
Corfu, anciently called Ph£eacia,and was apparently 
composed before the second. 

The commentators pretend, that Messala was 
upon his Syrian expedition at this time; and that 
Tibullus, recovering, followed his patron to Cilicia, 
Egypt, &c. As tliis expedition took place A. U. 
C. 7M, Tibullus was then only fourteen yeai's old, 
if he was bom in the consulship of Hirtius and 
Pansa ; but as this is rather too fine an Elegy for a 
boy of that age (and yet Pliny the younger had 
wrote a Greek tragedy before fifteen years), and as 
it appears that he had been for some time in love 
with Delia, not to mention otlicr arguments which 
the poem itseT affords ns; the translator is inclined 
to join issue with Dousa, v» ho places his birth A, 
U. C. 6‘JO, in the consulship of Cicero and of Caius 
Anthony. Vide the Life of Tibullus prefixed. 

But at whatsoever time this Elegy was written, 
we may apply what Quintilian says of eloquence 
to this species of writing in particular. Pectus est, 
quod disertos facit. 

Ver. 1. The original of these lines is quoted by 
Dr. Trapp, in his chapter on elegy, as an instance 
of the soothing graces of elegiac complaints : Quam 
jucundns est dolor poeticus, (says that critic, prae- 
lect. 13.) et quanta elegantia querelarum, morbum 
Muum, ten'a peregrina tegrotus, sic deflet Tibullus, 

The eohors mentioned in the text was Messala’s 
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Tetinue ; which must have been very different from 
that of most modern generals, if made up of such 
men as Tibullus. But, in those days, a man was 
thought tlie better soldier for cultivating an ac< 
quaintance with the muses. 

An abhorrence of our dissohition was implanted 
in ns by the Author of Nature for the wisest pur- 
poses. Even the oldest and most wretched, are, 
in general, unwilling to die. But to be snatched 
away in the bloom of life, and whilst in a foreign 
country, at a distance from one's relations, espe- 
cially from a darling mistress, are circumstances 
peculiarly distressful. Homer, who knew the 
source of every passion, and could raise them all, 
has beautifully inserted many such pathetic strokes 
in describing the deaths of his heroes : and if his 
battles make the reader regardless of danger, they 
also increase his humanity. And although Virgil 
is surpassed by Homer, in this respect, yet is the 
lamentation of Euryalus's mother, who had left 
her father’s court to share the fortunes of her son, 
a masterpiece of the pathetic Tasso has intro- 
duced many beautiful strokes of this kind into his 
* II GofFredo;’ but none of the modern heroic 
poets are in this particular to be preferred to the 
author of Leonidas; unless indeed we admit, that 
Dante’s description of Ugolino surpasses any poeti- 
cal picture of distress to be met with among cither 
the ancients or moderns. 

Ver. 14. The oiiginal runs thus : 

Jlla sacras pveri/ortes ter sustnlit, illi 
JiettuUt e trimis omina certa puer. 

Those who were superstitious, among the an- 
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cients, generally consulted the lots before they 
began any thing of importance. The first words 
spoken by the virgin in tlie temple of Juno were 
the sortes, in cases of marriage ; as tlie first spoken 
by a boy in the highway, gave the omen commonly 
depended upon before a journey was undertaken. 
An example will better explain this obscure piece 
of superstition. A lady, who was betrothed, went, 
with a young companion, to the temple of the 
goddess of marriage, to watch the first words 
spoken by a woman. Anxiously attentive, she 
seated lierself, while the other stood. Two hours 
having passed, without a word's being uttered, or 
any body entering, the yonnger at last said, ‘ My 
dear I am tired, will you permit me to sit in your 
chair a little ?’ These were the first words. The 
younger accordingly seated herself; and nobody 
coming in, they both went away, after having 
waited some time longer. The betrothed lady 
soon after died, and the other was married to the 
bridegroom in her stead. 

There were other kinds of sortes. The old Scho- 
liast on the fourth Pythian ode of Pindar tells us, 
that dice thrown upon a table were used as a lot ; 
and if one particular side turned up, what they 
wished would come to pass ; but if it did not, their 
wishes should not be accomplished. 

Eotv faXXovTo; /jm 70$t airoTfAtcSMcnTat, 7oSe 

tl, OVX a7rOT£XlC-0>J£7£Ta«. 

Of lots, some were sacred to Apollo, some to 
Mercury; and they were sometimes to be cast 
into a deep well or fountain. We see an instance 
of this in Suetonius’s Life of Tiberius, cap. 14. ; 
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and Dempster, in his Notes on Rosinus, informs 
ns, that those who had success in this kind of divi- 
nation, oRen bestowed gifts upon the fountain. 
See Pliny, Ep. viii. Lib. viii. 

At Pnrneste was a temple, erected to Fortune, 
where devotees used often to repair, in order to 
have their future adventures told them. This 
temple was very magnificent, which made Car- 
neades say, ‘ He never had seen Fortune more for- 
tunate than at Prseneste.’ In tliat temple the 
lots were blended together, thrown into an olive 
chest or nrn, and drawn by a boy. This is proba- 
bly the species of divination alluded to here by 
our poet. 

Ver. 21. The striking the foot against the thresh- 
old, at the first going abroad, was, by the ancients, 
reputed a bad omen ; and is one of the pretexts 
our poet used in order to delay his departure. 
The superstitious among ourselves have many as 
foolish observances. 

Ver. 25. Jupiter, in one of Lucian’s dialogues, 
commands Mercury to hasten to the Ncinean 
forest, there to destroy Argus ; which done, he w as 
to wait To over sea to Egypt, and there make an 
Isis of her ; 0f<»To*f tKU, xa* Tor NuXor ayaytTu 
x.cti Touj avf/*ovj airoTS/xTETw, xat fo^traf Tovg 
wX'ovTa;. Sii ilUs Dea, Nilumque attollat, et x'cntos 
immittal et navi^antes servet. The same wdtty 
author also informs us, that the Egyptians not 
only used to call their larger ships by the name of 
Isis, for good-luck's sake ; but also to have statues 
of this tutelary deity placed in the stern and fore- 
castle of their vessels. Vid. his piece, entitled 
v'Koior V This shows the propriety of 
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Delia’s addressing Isis to protect Tibulkis in tlie 
voyage he was about to make. 

Gruterus has transmitted to us the figime, &c, 
of a marble altar dedicated to Isis, to which 
Broekhusius was obliged for the form he has given 
us of an Egyptian Sistrum or Cymbal. Apuleius 
has described this instrument, Lib. iii. of his Me<> 
tam. 

Ver. 28. In the mysteries of Isis, it was custom- 
ary for tiie votary to lie alone several nights sue- 
oessively. This custom Propertius rails at : 

Tristla Jam redcuns Iterum iolemnia nobis, 

Cynthia jam noctes est nj>erata decern ; 

M utinam Nila pereat qua sacra tepente 
M’lsit matronis Inachis, ausonils ! 

Qua Dea tam cuptdos toties divisit ataantes, 
Quacunque ilia JuU, semper amara fnU. 

Dart. 

Ver. 32. Those who had escaped shipwreck, or 
any dangerous fit of sickness, usually bung up, in 
the temple of Isis, tablets, on which, say authors, 
vras described the manner of their deliverance. 
But Broekhusius is of opinion, that, as sailors de- 
dicated to Isis a representation in paint of the 
danger they had escaped ; so those wiio recovered 
from any dangerous disease, by the assistance of 
Isis, suspended, on the walls of her temple, tablets, 
whercon was represented the form of the organ 
that i.ad been principally affected, without any 
mention of the remedies used. Thus the old poejt 
iu the Priapeia has it : 

Ciir pictum memori sit in tabeUa 

^^pibrum qwritis, &c. 
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Besides this, among the many votive inscriptions 
<o Isis for health recovered, which Gruterus and 
others have preserved, we meet with no mention 
.of the applications or medicines supposed to -have 
been successful. 

It is, however, an odd tradition, that Hippo- 
crates was indebted to such tablets, in a temple in 
tlie island of Cos, for the best part of the Coacte 
Preenotiones. Could tliis be proved, it would 
show, that great good may sometimes spring from 
superstition. 

In Popish countries, many figures of wax, silver, 
,&c. are at this day to be seen on the walls of tlieir 
churches, chapels, &c. 

Ver. 33. As the goddess herself was clotlied in 
white linen j so those who returned her thanks for 
their own, or friends’ recovery from sickness, were 
always veiled in the same manner, and sat on the 
ground before the porch of the temple. Her 
priests had their heads shaved, and also#vore linen 
surplices. Hence they were called Linv^cri. See 
Martial’s humorous epigram on that subject, Ep. 
xxix. Lib. ii. Apuleius, in the eleventh book of his 
Metamorphosis, has given the fullest account of 
the -worshippers of Isis. 

Ver. 35. From tlie words pharia turbOy a great 
critic (as Broekhusius informs us) conjectured, 
that Messala attended Augustus Cresar in his 
Egyptian expedition against Mark Anthony. But 
the epithet phana, winch is every where appro- 
priated to Isis ami her worship, deceived him. 

Ver. 39. Ovid has imitated the whole of this 
passage in the beautiful Elegy which he sent to 
IT/orinoa upon her going abroad. £1. xi. Lib. ii. 
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No poet, either ancient or modem, has surpass-, 
ed Tibullus in his description of the golden age; 
yet how different tl>at age was from the picture 
given us of it by Tibullus, the great rural and 
philosopbical poet informs us in his ‘ Autumn,’ 

Corn) pi ion still. 

Voracious swallow’d what the liberal hand 
Of bounty scatter’d o’er the savage year; 

And still the sad Barbarian, roving, inixM 
With beasts of prey ; or, for Lis acorn meal. 

Fought the fierce tusky boar; a sliiveriug wretch 
Aghast and comfortless! when the bleak north. 

With winter charg’d, let the mix’d tempest fly. 

Hail, rain and snow, and bitter-breathing frost ; 

Then to the shelter of the hut he fled, 

And the wild sordid season pin’d away ; 

For home he had not ; home is the resort 
Of love and joy, and peace and plenty, where. 

Supported and supporting, polish’d friends 
And dear relations mingle into bliss. 

But this the rugged savage never felt; 

E’en folate in crowds ; and thus his days 
Roll’^eavy , dark and unenJoy’d along, 

A waste of time ! Thomson. 

Ver. 6b. This description of Elysium is not so 
poetical as may at first sight be imagined ; since 
even the pliilosopheis have painted that happy re- 
sidence of the blessed in as lively colours. 

Broekhus. 

Upon turning to the passage in Plutarch ( Con- 
sol. ad Apollon.) cited by Broekhusius in defence 
of this censure, we were not a little astonished to 
find that excellent philosopher borrowing tlie 
whole of his description of Elysium from Pindar’s 
second Olympian ode ; which, as it is one of the 
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finest passages in the old Theban, we shall here 
transcribe. 

iTov ts vvxTsmv an 
tea S’ et af^tifatf aha- 

oy ty(p)ns{, airoy»j-*foy 
«o-fiXo« vtfa.ovrat Sio- 
Toy, a 'X,6oya rafaeeov- 
Tff ahjca x,*‘p»v 

»S* TToyrioy uSu/p 
xtiyay irafa Stairay, aX> 
ha vaf fxty rt/MOtt 
&tujy omvff *X«** 
fov euofxiacif 
wSaxpoy yeixovrat 

atoya, &if. 

And especially in tlie succeeding antistrophe. 

(ySa fxoKafOV 
vaToy £lxtaytSt( 
aVfiat vsfiirytovrty, &c. 

Which passages are thus translated by the late 
Mr. West, in his admirable version of Pindar. 

‘ But 5n the happy fields of light. 

Where Phoebus, with an equal ray, 
lllnininates the balmy night, 

And gilds the cloudless day. 

‘ III peaceful, unmolested joy. 

The good their smiling hours employ : 

Then no uneasy wants constrain 
To vex the’ nugratefnl soil. 

To tempt the dangers of the billowy main. 

And break their strength with unabating toil, 

A frail disastrous being to maiuUin. 

‘ But, in their Joyous calm abodes. 

The recompense of justice they receive; 

And, in the fellowship of gods, 

Without a fear eternal ages live.’ 
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Again, in the antistroplie, he says, that tlie good 
who have been tliree times purified in as many 
successive transmigrations, &c. become then quali- 
dfied to enter the fortunate islands, where 

Fragrant bre»ze*, vernal airs, 

Sweet children of the main, 

Purge the hle*s’d inland from corroding cares. 

And fan the bosom of each verdant plain. 

Whose fertde soil immortal fruitage bears; 

Trees, from whose flaming branches flow, 

Array’d in golden bloom, refiilgcnl beams; 

And flowers of golden hue that blow 
On the fresh borders of their parent streams: 

Thcfc by the bliss’d in solemn triumph worn, 

Their aiipollated hands and claslering locks adorn.’ 

But beautiful as this description is, it docs not 
surpass that which Homer has given in the fonrth 
Odyssey, line 664, wliich, as Mr. Spence justly 
observes, is the only passage where tliat father of 
poetry describes the regions of tlie blessed. But 
to finish this long note, we shall only remark, that, 
as tl'.cse last-mentioned pictures of Elysium are 
suited to their different places, or the poems iu 
which they appear, so is tliat of our poet appro- 
priated to the elegiac muse ; Dr. Trapp accord- 
ingly quotes it for its uncommon beauty. Pne- 
lect. 13. 

Ver. «3. The first poetical description of hell is 
to be found in Homer; and though all the succeed- 
ing epic poets of antiquity have, in imitation of 
their great father, sent their heroes to visit those 
reeions of woe, none of them have improved the 
original. But although Homer's hell surpasses tlie 
hell of the ancients, it cannot however be com- 
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pared with many passages in the Inferno of tiiat 
great original poet, Dante. Milton perhaps lias 
not outdone him. 

Voltaire’s hell is as little terrible, as his Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew is imaifectedly told. 

Ver. 86. Mythologists place a hundred hissing 
serpents round the head and neck of Cerberus, 
whom they also equip with the tail of a dragon. 

Ver. 89. As the poet meant, not only to keep 
off every one from laying siege to his mistress, but 
also to preserve her constant in his absence ; he 
Las selected, from the amours of mythology, some 
incidents very proper to his purpose. Yet the 
whole of tills description is liable to the censure 
which Lucan, in hb admirable Treatise on the 
Manner of writing History, passes on Parthenius, 
Euphorion, and Callimachus; who, wandering from 
their main subject, spend (according to that witty 
critic) many words in describing impertinences; 
but as the whole passage is admirable, the reader 
will not probably be displeased to see it translated. 
* You must be particularly cautions, how you 
launch out in describing mountaias, rivers, and 
fortifications; lest, by an ostentations display of 
eloquence, you entirely drop the thread of your 
liisfory; whenever, therefore, perapicuity demands 
that the reader should, in some degree, be inform- 
ed of such circumstances, let your description of 
tliem be comprised in as few words as possible. 
On occasions like these, place Homer before your 
eyes; who, though a poet, yet, in his account of 
hell, passes slightly over Tantalus, Ixion, Tityns, 
and the rest ; all which particulars, were they to 
be desciibed by Parthenius, Euphorion, or even 
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Callimachus, what a profusion of verses would be 
employed in bringing the water to the lips of 
Tantalus, and in turning round the wheel of Ixion.’ 
The more judicious among the ancients saw, 
that under the fables of Tantalus, &c. were re- 
presented the torments of an evil conscience. See 
Macrobius’s sensible Commentary on tlie Sumniuia 
Scipionis, 


NOTES ON ELEGY IV. 

In this Elegy the poet consults Priapus about the 
means to be used in order to become a favourite 
with the fair ; and that god, in his answer, deUvers 
at epitome of the art of courtship. 

However immoral some parts of Priapus’s di- 
rections may be, there are but too many among 
the modern men of gallantry, who implicitly obey 
them; fur, if the translator is not greatly mistaken, 
perjury in love-mattei's prevails now as much in 
Britain as ever it prevailed in ancient Italy. 

Those who understand the original, need not to 
be told the reasons which obliged the translator 
to alter and omit many passages of this Elegy, 
M’hich, with some few others of the same stamp, 
were probably those parts of Tibullus which made 
the pious Anthony Possevin apply to heaven in 
prayer, to preserve him from temptation, when- 
ever he purposed to read our poet. 

Ver. 4. Priapus thus describes himself in an 
ancient author, 

Parum est mihi,Ji.ri qv.od hie miser sedem 
Ase?tte terra per caniculam rimas 
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Siticulosam suatlnens diu estatem: 

Parum, quod, imi per/iuunt shius imbre, 

Et in capillos grandmes cariunt nostros 
Horretque dura barba vincta chrystallo. Vulp. 

Ver. 11. The vine in time."] This was so favourite 
an illustration, that Ovid has thrice inserted it in 
Ins'* Art of Love.’ Lucretius has also twice in- 
troduced the drop of water into his admirable 
poem ‘ De Reinim Natura;' and Tasso, in his 
* Ainyiita,’ has made it his own. 

O miserello 

Aon disperar ch' acquisterai costei; 

La lunga etate a P omlne di porre 
Freno a i Leant, et a le Tigre Hyrcane. 

Ver. 18. The ancients not only swore by parti- 
cular divinities, but by those things which were 
supposed to be most acceptable to them. But 
•whence was it, says Broekbusins, that lovers swore 
by the virgin goddess? and adds this wise solution, 
Credo y ob adamatum Endymiona. 

Minerva was so fond of her hair, which it seems 
was very fine, and so highly resented all rivalsliip 
in that particular, tliat she tunied the hair of 
Medusa, who had preferred her own to that of 
the goddess, into serpents. Vid. Serv. in 6. /En, 
V. 289. 

Before the virgins of Argos married, they hung 
up a lock of their hair in the temple of Minerva, 
who was tliought in a peculiar manner to protect 
the capillitium puellare. Broeklmsius add.s, in 
vicem puellas Palladi crinem disponebant honoraria; 
psecades. 

Ver. 20. Oaths bind not eager love.'] This .senti- 
ment is introduced by Plato in his Symposium. 
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0 Sityorarov, tu{ yt Xfyo*jo-iVi 6i hji xa* i^yvvtt 

^oviu ^iryyyw[J.'n Traga 6iw, &c. Vulp. 

See an epigram to tlie same purpose in Callinia- 
clius. 

Ver. 26. So late a victor.'] See an admirable dis- 
sertation upon this subject by the late Mr. West, 
prefixed to his translation of Pindar. 

Ver. 29. It is reported by naturalists, that ser- 
pents or snakes, upon eating a certain herb, called 
Maratos, cast their skin aa<l renew their age. 
Ovid has a thought like this in his Ars. Amand. 

Anguibus excutitur tenui cum pelle vetustas, 

Nec Jiiciunt cervos cornua jacta seties/ 

Nostra sine auxilio fvgiunt bona, &c. Lib. iU. 

which Mr. Congreve has thus Englished : 

‘ The snake his skin, the deer his horns, may cast. 

And both renew their youth and vigour pass’d ; 

But no receipt can human-kind relieve, 

Doom’d to decrepit age witliout reprieve.’ Dart. 

This is a good poetical illustration, but philoso- 
phy disclaims it. Serpents, and most of the rep- 
tile kind, do indeed cast tlieir coats, (exuvia) but 
they do not thereupon grow young again, no more 
than a bird does after moulting. 

The fugacity of beauty is a topic which almost 
every love-writer, since the days of Tibullus, has 
used to his mistress whenever she demurred ; and 
yet Mr. Prior, in his manner of applying it, has 
made it entirely his own. 

Tike heed, my dear, youth flies apace ; 

As well as Cupid, lime is blind ; 

5ooii must those glories of thy face 
The fate of vu’gar beauties find ; 
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‘The thousand loves that arm thy potent eye, 

Must drop their quivers, flag their wings, and die. 

Ver. 33. Bacchus was much celebrated, both 
-by the Greek and Roman poets, for his beauty. 
Anacreon honours him witli the epithet xaXo;, and 
Naso makes him the following line compliment: 

— Tibi enitn incotisumpta juventus, 

Tu puer aternus, tu formosissimus alto 
Conspiccris ccelo, tibi cum sine comibus adstas 
Virgineum caput est. 

Apollo's beauty is commonly known. Bacchus, 
as well as Cupid and Minerva, is always represent- 
ed with long yellow hair ; and hence the epithet 

vcroxo/iAOf, which some of the poet? have bestowed 
on him. 

Ver. 37. Go pleas'd wherd'er she 0 oes!] This 
thought is finely imitated by that sweet elegiac 
poet Joannes Secundiis. 

jUlus imperio ventes patiemur et imbres, 

Ibimus et solas nocte silente vias, 

Hec grave frigus erit, nec solstUium^ licet in me 
FervUlus ingeniinet sidera sicca puer 

Ula volet comitem sibi, me quocunque sequemur 
Qua via nulla rots pervia nulla rati. 

El. iii. Lib. I. 

Ver. 48. The coy may struggle.^ Horace has 
beautifully applied this thought to Lycimnia. 

Dum Jiagranlia detorquet ad oscula 
CerviceiH, aut j'acili ssvitia negat. 

Qua poscente magis gaudeat eripi 
Interdum rapere occupat. 

/ 

Boilean has done great justice to ^is thought in 

VOL. I. I 
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liis L’/4rt PoetiquCy Chant 2. and Mr. Francis 
seems to have caught the soul of Horace when he 
translated it. 

Ver. 65. If poetry bestows immortality on 
charms which would otherwise fade, it is eminently 
the interest of the fair sex to keep well with the 
poets. Propertius and Ovid impute to their own 
vei-ses, what Tibullus more modestly ascribes to 
poetiy in general. Indeed, beauty is the parent of 
poetry; and if the British bards have surpassed 
their brethren on the continent, it is chiefly owing 
to the superior chaims of our fair country-women. 

The images, expressive of beauty, when immor- 
talized by song, should here have been such as 
were more appropriated to elegy ; for those, our 
poet mentions on this occasion, would better have 
Miited pastoral. 

Vcr. 74. Broekhusius is of opinion, that the 
Titius mentioned iii the text, was Titius Septi- 
niius, a man no less eminent for his friendship with 
Horace, than for his real poetical abilities ; and 
whom that excellent judge of men, as well as of 
writing, thus characterizes, 

Qieid Titius, Jlomana brevi venturus in oral 
Pindaricl fontis qui non expallnit haustus, 

Fastidire lacus et rivos ausus apertos: 

Ut valet ? ut meminit nostri ? fidibusne Lattnis 
Tbebanos aptarc tnodos studet auspice musa ? 

An trugica desavU et ampullatur in arte. 

£pU(. iii. B. i. 

* IIow fai-e< my Titiiis? S.iy wbeu he intends 
To pnblish? Does he not forget bis fiiemls? 

He who disdains the springs of common fame. 

And daaotless quaffs the deep Findaric stream : 
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Di>es be design, when all the mose inspires. 

To tnue to Theban sounds the Roman lyres f 
Or, with the transports of theatric rage, 

And its sonorous language, shake the stage! 

Francis. 

Tlie old Scholiast accordingly informs ns, that 
lie pnblished botit lyric poems and tragedies. 
There is reason also to think, that he likewise 
wrote comedies ; for the same Scholiast observes, 
on the following line of Horace, 

Ut vinosa glomos furtivtc Pyrrhia lana. 

Episl. xiii. B. i. 

that the poet Titius introduces a servant of tlie 
name of Pyrrhia, stealing a ball of wool from her 
mistress. All his works are unfortunately lost. 
He had a noble monument erected to him in tiie 
neighbourhood of Aricia, ten miles from Rome. 

Barthins, in his Adversatia, owns that he did not 
know who the Titius was, whom Horace mentions ; 
and therefore Mr. Francis is the more excusably 
silent on this article. 

After all, it is impossible fur any modern to 
determine, whether Horace and Tibullus meant 
the same Titius; and indeed it is of no conse- 
quence. 

Ver. 85. Wide stands my gate for all.} This is 
an image borrowed from the practice of the Roman 
lawyers. There is no word in tlie English language 
wltich fully expresses tiie meaning of the Latin 
verb deducere. It implies that solicitous atten- 
dance which the younger paid to men of eminence, 
or clients to their patrons. To fonn a just idea of 
this custom, a modci'u must consult Juvenal, and 
Cicero de petitione consukAus. Tibullus. 
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Tibnllus probably had in his thoughts some 
verses of Callimachus, which Stobxus (Serm. 114) 
has preserved. 

rvj'tffxti 5’ 0 xtm; jXa^goTigov, 

yuv^il 701 vtot if fXlV 70KHa 

iTi’ otxfi*); a^tf ayoi/ffi Sy^fjv. P'ulp 


NOTES ON ELEGY V. 

Tibullus had unfortunately boasted, that Delia 
had not so great an ascendant over him as she 
imagined. Being willing to know the extent of 
her authority, siie forbade him her presence. 
This he at first treated as an order which would 
give him no pain to comply with; but he was 
soon convinced of his error, and found that his 
felicity consisted solely in her converse. To rein- 
state himself, therefore, in her good graces, this 
Elegy was composed. 

Ver. 5. No poet, perhaps, ever used fewer si- 
miles than Tibullus. The principal object always 
employed him too much to think of resemblances. 
Virgil has applied the simile of the top to Amata, 
in the seventh yEneid ; as Valerius Flaccus does 
to Medea, in the eighth book of his Argonautics. 
Things, of no dignity in tliemselves, become im- 
portant in the hands of a real poet. 

Ver. 9. When the ancients begged a favour, 
they generally enforced their entreaties by allud- 
ing to the objects which were held in the highest 
esteem by those whom they petitioned. In amo- 
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rous. compositions, allusions to a person beloved 
^ are introduced witli most propriety. Hie three 
great elegiac poets abound with many happy in- 
stances of this kind. 

Ver. Not only the poets, but the physi- 
cians, supposed, that sulphur possessed a purifying 
virtue; whence probably it obtained the epithet 
TO Snoy. Indeed, if the infection proceeds from 
alkaline or putrid miasmata, the streams of brim- 
stone may be antidotal. 

Ver. 14. As many diseases were thought by the 
ancients to spring from supernatural causes, in- 
cantation was early introduced into medicine. 
This indeed was chiefly practiseil in Persia; but 
it soon spread ; insomuch, that in the days of Piiny 
the elder, it became so common a practice in Bri- 
tain, that the Persians themselves, according to 
that curious author, might seem to have borrowed 
incantation from our ancestors. Brilnnuia hodie 
tom attonite celebrat tantis ceremoniis ut dedisse 
Persis videid possit. Lib. xxx. C. 1. 

. But had Pliny maturely consniered the affair, 
be would have found, that as this, as well as every 
other superstition, is the offspring of ignorance 
and imposture, there was no occasion for making 
Persia its mother-country. 

Pomponius Mela informs us, that at Sena 
(which some call a maritime town in Britain, and 
others a British island opposite to France) there 
was a Gallic deity, whose virgin priestesses were 
called Barrigcnae ; and supposed to have the 
power, by incantation, ( carminibus ) of raising 
and laying storms, of curing diseases which none 
else could cure, and of predicting events. He 
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adds, that they only exerted their magical abili- 
ties in compliance with the request of those sea- 
men who came on purpose to consult them. 

Lib. iii. C. 6. 

The use of magic, in the medical art, continued 
long, even among the Christians: and there was 
a time, says Broekhnsius, when the inquisition 
regarded it as a trifling trespass. 

If the ancient music cured so many, and such 
inveterate diseases, as Pliny, Aulus Gcllius, and 
others pretend it did, it must have been very dif- 
ferent from that of the modems. 

Ver. 15. This cake, which (as Servius, ad Eel. 
viii. ver. 82. informs us) was made three times 
a year by the vestal virgins, was a composition of 
flour and two kinds of salt. 

Ver. 17. Scaliger was mistaken, when he sup- 
posed that these were infernal sacrifices; for Di- 
ana, who was none of the DU hiferif was the 
object of them. Broekhus. 

Nothing was bound in sacrifices, says Broek- 
Iiusius, neither the victim nor the hair, the vest- 
ments nor feet. It is certain, too, that Servius 
has asserted the same. (^n. ii. ver. 133, &c.) 
And yet some passages may be quoted from classic 
autiiors, and even from Virgil, where the hair 
appears to have been bound ; as, for instance, the 
following from the twelfth ^neid : 

Alii fontemqve ignetnque ferebaiit, 

Velatl lino, et verbena tempora vincli. 

We also see that Dido sacrificed (iEn. 4.) with 
one foot bare only ; and it is known, that fillets 
were tied on the victim. Dart. 
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Ver. 18. Trivia or Diana was applied to in 
diseases, on many accounts ; but especially be- 
cause infirm bodies were supposed to be greatly 
under the influence of that planet. Grutcrus has 
preserved many addresses to this goddess in his 
inscriptions. Lovers, in particular, implored her 
assistance. See Seneca’s tragedy of Hippolitus^ 
and the second Idyllium of Theocritus. 

Broekhvsf. 

Ver. 25. No passion makes more frequent feasts 
on expectation, than love ; and a wicked wit has 
said, that these are the most pleasing meals it en- 
joys. But, be tliat as it will, the whole of this 
passage exhibits a most amiable picture of coun- 
try retirement, wherein religion, love, and rural 
afl'dirs, equally conspire to make life truly desir- 
able. Philosophers contend, that we ought not tir 
indulge too flattering prospects of futurity; be- 
cause, in tliat case, disappointments fall heavier. 
But altliough we may grant that it is an error to 
be too sanguine in our hopes, yet, wlien we con- 
sider that hope was implanted in us by the ail- 
wise Creator, it will appear little less than a direct 
contradicting of Providence, to suppress it en- 
tirely. Our author was of tliis opinion. Tliere 
are few passages in the elegiac poets which sur- 
pass this of Tibullus, in the ^rarmth, as well as 
delicacy of its colouring. 

Ver. 32. If it be considered with what harsh- 
ness even t!ie better sort of the Romans treated 
their slaves; the good-nature, so conspicuous in 
this sentiment of our poet, must give us an amia- 
ble idea of his benevolence. 

The peasants, mentioned in tlie text, were slaves 
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born on the estate/ The Romans called them 
Venue. 

Ver. 33. Tibullus's mistress was not to be em- 
ployed solely in acts of economy ; devotion was 
also to accompany her tiirift. The several offer- 
ings, enumerated in the original, are preserved in 
the version. 

Daps, according to the ancient grammarians, 
signifies a sacred banquet; and in this sense Ti- 
bullus uses it here. Passages, however, occur in 
classic authors, where that word only means a 
common entertainment. M. Cato, in his treatise 
* de Re Rustica,’ 1. 83. tells us, that the offering 
for the health and fecundity of tlie herds, might 
be made either by a slave or by a freedman ; but 
tliat, if they chose to succeed in tlicir petitions, 
no woman should be permitted to be present at 
the ceremony. Tibullus therefore judiciously 
omits tliat circumstance of rural devotion. 

Ver. 37. Martial improperly applies this line 
to Nemesis: 

Ussit Jtnat»rem Heme^ts laxciva TibuUu/n, 

In totajuvit quern nihil esse domo. 

Lib. Jtiv. 193. 

Ver. 38. Can any thing be more delicate than 
this compliment to bis patron, that even Delia 
could give him no complete satisfaction without 
his company P His love, indeed, was tlie more 
violent passion ; but friendship for Messala had 
also rooted itself deep in his heart. Strokes of 
this exquisite nature are only to be expected from 
those who have access to the creat, but whom the 
great have not infected with sclfisimess. Mr. 
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Hammond Las applied this thought to Lord Ches- 
terfield : 

' Stanhope shall come and grace hfs rural friend ; 

Delia shall wonder at her noble gnest. 

With blushing awe the riper fmit commend. 

And fur her hosband’s patron call the best.* 

El. xiii. 

It is astonishing, that a late critic did not make 
Milton indebted to our author, for the manner in 
which that great poet represented Eve attending 
on the angel Gabriel. Many of his alleged imita- 
tions are not half so well founded. But one who 
dealt in the rubhish of Staphorstius and Foxins, 
could have no taste for the elegances of Tibullus. 

Ver. 48. This is such an appeal to heaven, as 
must appear very becoming in a person conscious 
of his own innocence. The ancients imagined, 
that disasters were inflicted by the gods on mor- 
tals, as a punishment only for their failing in the 
duties of religion : but experience shows us, that 
the best men are often exposed to the greatest ca- 
lamities. Prior has put a fine appeal of this kind 
into tlie mouth of Emma, in that beautiful poem 
of his, intituled ‘ Henry and Emma 

" Let envious jealousy, and canker'd spight, 

Produce my addons to severest light. 

And tax my open day and secret night : 

Did e’er my eye an inward thought reveal, 

Which angels might not hear, or virgins tell ? 

And hast thou in my conduct, Henry, known, 

That I, of all mankind, have lov’d but yon alone r 

Ver. 50. Who can read these ancient supersti- 
tious penances, and not agree with Dr. Middle- 
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ton, that the Romish chnrcli is the daughter of 
the Pagan? 

According to Broekhusius, the beating the head 
against the sacred threshold was an expiatory ce- 
remony brought from Egypt along with the god- 
dess Isis. This is the only passage of antiquity, 
•where this extraordinary rite is mentioned ; from 
whence that commentator concludes, that it nei- 
ther prevailed long, nor was generally received, 
at Rome. 

Ver. 54. The original is variously read by edi- 
tors : that which the translator has retained was 
the correction of Scaliger, and is approved of by 
Broekhusius. 

Among the few natural descriptions to be found 
in the ‘ Pastor Fidoy the following, which expresses 
the miseries to which an old man is subject, is one 
of the chief : 

Nott t pena maggiore 

Ch’ en vecchie membra il pizzicor d' atnore. 

— 5’ € ti guinge in quella fredda elate 
Ove il proprio di/etto 
Pill che la colpa altrui spesso si piagne 
At’ hora insupportabili e mortali 
Son le sue piagge, aP hur le pane acerbe .* 

AP hor si pie/a tu cerchi, male 
Se non la trovi, e se la trovi peggio, &c. 

Ver. 61. Spitting, the ceremony used in the 
text, was .supposed a preservative against bad 
omens, and is a gentler method than those pre- 
scribed by the profound authors of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, as charms against witch- 
craft ; which was to give a gash with a knife on any 
part of the face above the organs of respiration. 
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Tibullus’s mistress had, it would seem, shown 
too great a regard to a richer gallant. This gave 
our poet uncommon uneasiness : to conquer which, 
he not only had recourse to the bottle, though 
otherwise temperate ; but even attempted to for- 
get her ungenerous behaviour in the company of 
the fair. Experience, however, soon convinced 
him, that noUiing could make him either forget, 
or be happy without her; and gave occasion to 
this poem. 

Some editors have most injudiciously tacked 
this Elegy to the former. 

Ver. 6. DevoverCf the word of tlie original, pro- 
perly signifies, frigorc ferire earn 'partem, qua viri 
sumus; ut quantumvis enpiamus, tamen minimi 
possumus. The French call it nouer Veguillette^ 
and the doctors of the canon law say, that such 
people are frigidi et malijiciati. Broekhus. 

Ovid has informed us of the various means by 
which such an imbecility may be produced. 

Num tnea thessalico languent devota veneno 
Corpora ? Sum misero carmen et herba nocent ?■ 
Sagave punicea defixit tumtna ccra 
Et medium tenues injecur rgit aens. 

El. vii. Lib. iii. 

So similar is superstition in all ages. 

Apulcins Celsus gravely prescribes a remedy, 
by which the vincula tennis may be untied. (Lib. 
de Medic. Herb. c. 7.) See a curious story of 
this kind, wliich Herodotus relates of Amasis, the 
Egyptian king, in his Euterpe. 

Ver. 8. The hair here mentioned by our poet. 
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is that of a yellovr colonr, jlaxa coma ; and, in- 
deed, yellowness may with propriety be called 
the classical colour of hair, since some of the 
greatest beauties of antiquity, both men and wo- 
men, are represented by the poets with this sort 
of hair. So variable are our ideas of beauty ! 
The Italians, however, even to this day, , praise 
chiome doro. See a curious dissertation on this 
subject by Jo. Arntzenius, intituled ‘ De colore et 
tinctura comammy &c. 

Ver. 10. The heathen poets, in comparing a 
I person to any of their deities, had a sure method 
of giving the reader a picture of that person ; as 
k tlie statues of their gods were known to every 
, one, and their features ascertained : and this, says 
the ingenious author of the Polymetis, is one rea- 
.. son, why similes of this kind are so frequent in 
ancient authors. It is to be regretted, that Ti- 
bullus has not left us more of these resemblances. 
The few he has given us are exquisite ; but his 
heart was too engaged to wander abroad for fo- 
reign ornaments. Propertius and Ovid abound 
with them. The modern poets also seem fond of 
the same kind of comparisons, though they have 
not the same advantages, in Ais respect, as the 
ancients. Valerius Flaccus gives us a short but 
beautiful picture of Thetis, when going to be mar- 
ried, in the first book of his ‘ Argonautics.’ The 
reader may also see Catullus’s fine poem on the 
same subject. Poem 62. 

Ver. 16. The original, literally interpreted, runs 
thus ; * May she eat raw flesh with a bloody 
mouth, and drink melancholy liquors mixed with 
much gall.* This was no small corse ; if the pro- 
curesses of old liked good cheer as well as the 
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modern sisterhood. Ovid has concisely imitated 
this imprecation : 

Di tibl dent nullos lares inopemque senectam, 

Et longas hy ernes, ferpetuamque sitim. 

Propertius carries his malice still further : 

Terra tuum spinis obducat lena sepulcrum 
Et tua, quod non vis, sentiat umbra sitim. 

The ancients believed, that nothing could prevent 
tlie curses of a person, unjustly injured, from tak- 
ing effect. Of all the moderns, no poet surpasses 
Oldham in these sort of imprecations. Yulpins 
is of opinion, tliat the poet wishes the bawd to be 
affected with that species of madness, which makes 
the diseased think themselves metamorphosed into 
wolves. This is far-fetched. 

Ver. 22. Commentators are greatly divided in 
their interpretations of this passage. The true 
meaning seems to be this : The Romans had pri- 
vate feasts upon the death of *their friends, called 
Silicernia, from Silex and Ctena, or supping upon 
a stone; part of which they eat, and left the rest 
on the tomb for tlie ghosts to feed upon. And 
tlierefore it became proverbial, on extreme mi- 
sery, to say, that one got his victuals from the 
tombs. Dart. 

Ver. 33. This tliought is one of the lea.st deli- 
cate in Tibullus : and therefore the translator has 
not only omitted it, but given a different turn to 
the whole passage from pauper exit, &c. 

Ver. ob. — the gate still bolted stands.'] The 
word used in the original, Servius (Ad. Lib. i. 
JCn. v. 127.) derives from fat im hiscere. 
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Ver. 36. The young people, both of Greece 
and Italy, when they went to visit tlieir mistresses 
at night, often carried torches along with them, 
to burn the doors of tliose wlio should refuse to 
grant tliem admittance. This boisterous piece of 
gallantry, which the modern spirits call ‘ beating 
the rounds,’ puts one in mind of the answer made 
by one of the family of Huntly, who was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Musselburgh, to the 
Duke of Somerset, in consequence of that Duke’s 
having asked his prisoner, ‘ how he stood affected 
to the marriage between Edward VI. and the 
young Mary of Scotland f’ ‘ I have no objection, 
my Lord Duke, to the match; but like not your 
method of courtship.’ 

Ver. 37. Leam, happy rival.] Tlie original, 

JUea furta timeto, 

Broeklmsius thus wisely interprets, ^ Be assured 
tliat fortune and woman are mutable, as you 
yourself will soon ex'perience.’ 


NOTES ON ELEGY VII. 

The poet had taken it into his head, that he ha<l 
a rival in the affections of Delia ; and, notwith- 
standing all her asseverations to the contrary, was 
so hurried on, in this Elegy, as to let her husband 
into the whole secret of tlieir intimacy. Had not 
Tibullus been under tlie influence of a maddened 
jealousy, he must soon have recollected, that this 
confession must for ever terminate all his hopes 
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from that quarter ; but so very far was our poet 
from perceiving this, that after an apology, which 
to every husband could not but appear highly im- 
pertinent, he proposes to him to be received into 
bis family, and to become a spy on Delia's actions. 
Ovid justly observes on this overture of Tibullus, ■ 
Denique ab incauto nimium petit ille marito. 

Ver. 1. This censure of love is highly passionate. 
Jealousy, like certain diseases, converts the most 
wholesome nourishment into bad humours. The 
description probably alludes to the masks worn 
by love on the stage, viz. an infant’s face, with the 
head and claws of a lion behind. 

Ver. 4. Virgil, in the following lines, seems to 
have imitated this passage of our poet. 

Magjium et memorahile nomen 
Una, dolo divum, si feemina victa duormn est ! 

This Mr. Addison somewhere calls the wittiest 
thought in the ^neid : but is not the 

Attollens humeris famamque et fata nepotum 

in the same poem, even more epigrammatic ? 

Ver. 11. Ovid hints at this incredulity of our 
poet in his Tristia, 

Credere juranti durum putat esse Tibullus. 

Lib. it. 

Those who have been Jointly engaged in actions, 
which it has been necessary to conceal by lies or 
perjury, can never afterwards have a thorough 
confidence in each other. So void of foundation 
is the friendship of the wicked. 

Ver. 14. These thoughts Ovid has copied in 
various places of his amorous writings. The la- 
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borions Broekhosius having collected from Pliny 
tlie names of tliose herbs, which were supposed 
to produce the effects mentioned in the text, the 
reader, if he is curious in those matters, may con- 
sult him. The same critic is also very full on the 
nutrtiuncuUe of the original, calling them, no 
doubt, very sagaciously, ‘ the certain marks of 
solid joy.’ 

Ver. 22. Some editors change the minus of the 
original into nihil^ and thus explain the passage: 
‘ If you keep your wife from tlie company of other 
men, I shall be the less displeased to be debarred 
her presence ; it depends therefore entirely upon 
yourself, to prevent my approaching her.’ Ser- 
mre, understood in this manner, is the same with 
inspicei'Cj observarCj oculis notare. But this inter- 
pretation, notwithstanding Virgil and Valerius 
Flaccus use servare in that sense, is more ingenious 
than just; being contradicted by the sequel of 
the Elegy. One of the best methods of finding 
out tlie sense of any obscure passage, is to com- 
pare it with otlier parts of the original. 

Ver. 31. It was not lawful for men to infornp 
themselves of the real name of the bona deo. Her 
sacrifices, called by Cicero * the most ancient and 
occult of any in Rome,’ were performed once 
a-year by the vestal virgins in that consul’s house, 
where tlie fasces happened to be deposited, quo 
mense sacrum fiebat pi'o populo universo. During 
the celebration of this solemnity, not only the 
master of the house, and all other men, were ex- 
cluded ; but their very pictures and statues were 
carefully concealed. It was believed, tliat a sud- 
den blindness would be inflicted upon any man^ 
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.V7lK), on that occasion, however accidentally, 
should view those mysteries. It is trne indeed, 
tliat the adventure of C'<Iodius might have con* 
Yinced even tlie vulgar, of tl»e folly and supersti- 
tion of such an apprehension ; yet was the attempt 
itself regarded by ail as the height of profanation ; 
and if that turbulently frantic nobleman commit- 
ted, at that time, in Caesar's house, tlie crimes 
with which Cicero charges him, Caesar was in the 
Tight to divorce Pompeia : as the reason he gave 
for it, viz. ‘ that Caesar’s wife was not to be sus- 
pected,’ ought to be looked upon as the result of 
that delicacy and superiority of genius, which 
raised him, even in domestic matters, above the 
level of other men. 

Ver. 34. Scaliger, from the word at'am, (which is 
found in many of tlie old MSS. and editions,) 
conjectures, that the worship mentioned in the 
text, must have been at the consul's house; and 
infers, that, as none but women of the first rank 
had admittance there, Delia mu.«t have been a 
woman of fashion. Broekhnsius, on the other hand, 
(supported by an almost equal number of editions 
and MSS.) reads aras; and contends, that Tibul- 
Ihs meant by that expression, one of the two 
public temples in Rome dedicated to the bona 
deft, alleging, that Delia was a muliercula imi or- 
dhtis. But should not Broekhusius have consi- 
dered, that the poets often use the plural number 
for the singular. Vid. £1. ii. Lib. ii. Lin. 1. 

According to P. Victor, -the botia dea had two 
temples; one in the 12th, and the other in the 
13th region of Rome. This stood on that part of 
the Aveutine Hill, v.hich was called Remuria; 

VOL. I. K 
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;and that at the foot of the same hill, whence, as 
JBi'oekhusins remarks, it received the appellation 
of Subsaxana 

Ver. 37. In Helen’s fine epistle to Paris, there 
is a thought of the same kind. 

Tit modo me spectas oculis lascive protervis 
Quos vix instantes lumina nostra ferunt, 

JLt modo suspiras, modo pocula proxima nobis 
Sumis, quaque bibi, tu quoquc parte bibls. 

Ah quoties digitis, quoties ego tecta notavi 
Higna super cilia pene loqucnti dart, 

Et sape cxtimui nc vir incus ilia videret 
Non satis occultis erubuique notis, 

, Which is thus Englished by Dryden. 

‘ Sometimes yoa’d sigh, sometimes disorder’d stand. 

And wiih umishai ardour press my band; 

Contrive just after me to drink the glass, 

Nor would yon let the least occasion pass, 

Which oft I fear’d I did not mind alone, 

And blu.diing sat for things which yon have done.’ 

We are not, however, to suppose, that Ovid bor- 
rowed the tliought from Tibullus ; for these are 
stratagems which have been practised by lovers in 
all ages. 

Ver. 40. Broekhusius (wliom few commentators 
have exceeded in tlie knowledge of ancient cus- 
toms of no moment) informs us, that the practice 
of challenging to drink, was a fashion derived to 
Rome from Greece. See the verses which Sto- 
bmns (Serm. xvi.) has preserved, said to be writ- 
ten by Panyasis the poet, who was either uncle or 
cousin-german to Herodotus the historian. 

According to Theophrastus, (as Pliny remarks, 
L 36. c. 21.) your boon companions of Greece, in 
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their drinking-matches, used the powder of pu- 
mice ; which had this recommendatory property, 
that they ran a risk of their lives, unless they 
swallowed after it an immense quantity of wine ; 
* for so cold is the pumice, (adds he) that a little 
of it being thrown into must, will stop its ferment- 
ing.’ 

Ver. 41. Excusatio quam frequens, iain frivola, 
exclaims the good Broekhusius. 

Ver. 61. Our poet’s natural heat of disposition 
transports him to think, that he is again admitted 
to the guardianship of Delia ; and the more to in- 
fluence her husband to intrust Delia to bis care, 
he makes Heaven and Bellona denounce vengeance 
against any gallant, who should make advances to 
her whilst abroad. 

In the description of Bellona’s priestess (which 
resembles what we are told of Baal’s priests in the 
first book of Kings, c. 18.), our author's language 
rises, and shows that what Quintilian applied to 
Alcseus, may with equal propriety be said of Ti- 
bullus. Si in lusus et amores descendat, mqjoribus 
tamen aptior est. 

The Bellonarii were fortune-tellers; and their 
high priest, according to Juvenal, was a eunuch. 
They strolled about the streets, foreboding diseases, 
&c. These the superstitious were fain to avert, 
by donations of eggs, and a particular coloured 
raiment, called zerampelina; which, when hung 
up in tlie temple of their goddess, had, it seems, 
the power of averting those calamities, with which 
the donor had been menaced. Vid. Juv. Sat. vi. 
Lin. 526. 

Ver. 68. She mocks all torture.'] Literally, * she 
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dreads not the twisted lash,’ which, according; to 
Brockhusius, was the flagellum with which 
lona used to flo^ her votaries into madness, whence 
they received the appellations of etUheati et fa- 
wUici. 

Ver. 78. E'en were you guilty J] In the original. 

Si tamai udmittas, sit tamen Ula Uvis. 

This passage is difficult. We have foUowed the 
interpretation of Broekhusius. Yulpius thus ex- 
plains it: — Canaiveat delicto^ nec extemfla velit 
supplicium sumere. 

Ver. 86. The social and benevolent passions are 
every where resplendent in our poet; and these 
in some measure ought to compensate for his amo- 
rous failings. Let it be considered, that Augustus 
himself wrote some obscene poems: Example, 
however, is no justification of vice. 

Ver. 89. By the stola and vitta mentioned in 
tlie original, the good Cyllenius sacerdotum integri- 
totem, et matromrum pudicitiam, intelligeiat. But 
Brockhusius peremptorily insists upon it, that 
Delia was Hbertince conditionis, because virgins 
and matrons (matronee) wore the stola and vitta. 
And yet it is certain, that dancers and citliarmdi 
wore also that garb. 

Ver. 99. IVhat wrath may perpetrate.] The li- 
teral interpretation is as follows : ‘ And if I be 
thought to have committed any fault, and in con- 
sequence of this, am, though innocent, either to 
be undeservedly dragged by the hair, or pushed 
down a declivity ; I would not, even on such an 
occasion, wish to beat you ; but should I become 
enraged, would sincerely wish to be deprived of 
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hands.’ This will sound very odd in a modern 
fine lady’s ears, and no wonder ; for from tliis we 
have an undeniable proof, that the present age, in 
point of gallantry, has many advantages over the 
Augustan. 

Ver. 105. The text says, * May she in poverty 
and in age draw twisted tlnreads with a trembling 
hand, or work on a borrowed loom, or gain a 
wretched subsistence by picking of wool,’ Joan- 
nes Seenndus has happily imitated this impreca- 
tion. 

Sera tibi veniet fastus vindlcta protend 
JEUatis tenera crimina Jlebis attiu. 

Cum tibi calatum taxis, pHlehcrrimtt, rugis 
Lttridus infidet pallor anile caput. 

Conductamgue trahens tremebundo pollice tanam 
Involves J'uso stanUna lojrga brevi. 

Adspidst lacrimua rideus Ei-yelua Sestiks 
Et levis excussa plaudet amor plnwetra. 

Etjuvenes omnes, et me, tua pi'obrajuvabunt. 

Lux, precor, 6 fato sit prior ilia- meo. 

£1. viii. Db. ii. 


Ver. 112. Tliis is a most extraordinary conclu- 
sion. The original in Broekluisius is, 

Exemphim cana stenvas uterque coma. 

Other editions read simuSf which, for obvious rea- 
sons, we have adopted. 

Pedo Albinovanus, and Juvenal, use the word 
exemplum in the same sense. 
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In this poem, for it deserves a nobler appellation' 
than that of elegy, Tiballus celebrates the birth- 
day of his patron, the virtuous Messala; upon 
tvhich occasion he introduces the Sister-Fates as 
preordaining him to the conquest of Aquitain. 
As our poet attended Corvinus in that important 
expedition, he takes an opportunity of modestly 
mentioning his own share of the service. See the 
life prefixed. 

From celebrating the reduction of Aquitain, 
and mentioning Messala’s triumph on that account, 
onr poet hints at his patron’s transactions some 
years before, in Cilicia, Syria, and Egypt. This 
gives him an occasion of recounting whatever was 
most memorable in these kingdoms ; and as Osiris 
was the chief god of Egypt, he enumerates the 
many favours which Osiris was supposed, by the 
Egyptian mythology, to have conferred on man ; 
and solemnly invokes his attendance at tlie gemal 
banquet. 

The poem concludes with a wish, that Messala’s 
posterity might resemble him in their actions and 
reputation; and promises him immortality from 
tlie noble public road which he had lately made 
at his own expense. 

Ver. 1. The destinies, at every one's birth, were 
supposed irrevocably to determine their after ac- 
tions, having in their possession the thread of life. 
Classic writers abound in imitations of this sort. 
Catullus, in bis beautiful poem, intituled, ^ De 
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Nupiiis Pelci et Thetidos* introduces the fates' 
singing the future glories of Achilles. The Parcae 
were three in number ; their names were Clotho/ 
Lachesis, and Atropos ; Hesiod, in his Theogony, 
calls them the daughters of Jupiter and Therais^ 
Clotho held the distatf, Lachesis spun, and Atro- 
pos cut the thread. 

Ver. 4. Aquitaiii was the third division of old 
Gaul, and reached from the Garonne to the Pyre- 
nees, comprehending Guienne, Gascony, <^c. 

Messala, upon his having reduced to obedience 
that extensive and important province, triumphed 
A. U. C. 721, in the seventh consulship of Augus- 
tus, and third of Agrippa, on the seventh of tlic 
calends 'of October, when Tibullus was thirty-six 
years of age. 

Ver. 7. This is a noble and poetical figure.* 
Atur, (now Ador, or L’Ador), is a river of Aqui- 
tain, that nins into the ocean. Ausonius calls it 
jituri'us, and Ptolemy Aturius. 

Ver. 11. Although no institution contributed 
more to the greatness of Rome, than the public 
honours bestowed on its conquerors, yet does hu- 
manity disapprove of their triumphs. Cleopatra 
destroyed herself, to avoid attending in chains the 
triumphal car of Augustus. 

Ver. 13. The triumphal car was drawn by four 
white horses. Propertius (El. i. Lib. iv. ver. 32) 
attributes this institution to Romulus ; but Broek- 
husius seems rather inclined to believe that Camil- 
lus, after having made himself master of the fa- 
mous city of Veii, which had held out a ten-years’ 
siege, was the first who invented and put in prac- 
tice this ceremony. Could any stress be laid on 
the authority of Statius, the custom would appear 
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to be of a much more ancient date. For that poet 
describes Theseus triumpliing over tlie Amazons, in 
a chariot drawn by white horses, (Lib. xii. v. 542.) 
But however this may be, we know that white 
lioraes were held in the hi^liest estimation of old ; 
since not only the kings of Persia used steeds of 
that colour in tlieir chariots ; but the conquerors, 
at the sacred games of Greece, were dra«m by 
white horses, when they made their public entries 
into theu* several cities; and Curtins informs us, 
that the car, consecrated to Jove, had horses of 
that colour. 

The triumphal car was ornamented with ivory 
and gold ; but if the reader is curious to inform 
himself of all that can now be known concerning 
the vehicles of antiquity, he may consult Scheffe- 
rns’s book on- that subject. Broekkus. 

Ver. 16. Tarhella.] This is a town in Gascony, 
at present called Tarbe. Charles Stevens says, that 
it is the Aqua Tarbella of Ausonius, and pro- 
bably the Aqua Augusta of Ptolemy. 

Ibid. Sainzoig-ne Shore.] A maritime province of 
Aquitain. 

Ver. 17. 

Witness the land, where steals tlin silent Soane; 

Where rush the Garonne and the’ impetuous Ubone. 

These rivers are finely contrasted. Every body 
knows them. 

Ver. 51. Our poet having p-articularized most 
of the battles fought by Messala in Aquitain, in 
which he himself signalized his courage, makes a 
transition to the exploits performed by the same 
illustrious general, three years before in Cilicia, 
Syria, and Egypt. This leads him to expatiate 
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on that wonder of Egypt, the Nile; and to invite 
Osiris, the great god of that country, to come and 
celebrate the birth-day of his patron. Broek. 

Ver. 22. Fair Cydnus.] A noble river of Cilicia, 
which Curtins tlius describes : Non spatio aqua- 
rum, sed liquore memorabilis ; quippc leni tractu, 
e fontibus labens, puro solo excipUur ; nec torren- 
tes incmrunt, qui placide manantis alcetim twrbent ; 
itaque incon'uptus, idemque frigiditsimus, quippe 
multa riparum anuenitate inumhratus, uhique fon- 
tibus suis similis,in mare evadit. Lib. iii. c. iv. So 
excellent a geographer is Tibullus: but he pro- 
bably was an eye-witness of what he describes. 
Vide his Life. 

Ver. 25. Taunts.} So Broekhusius interprets the 
word Arat in the original ; Ducta tralaiione, (says 
he) a porca, qute grandioribus glebis latior eminent 
intci' sulcos. 

This is a vast range of mountains, which reach- 
ing semicircularly from sea to sea, divides Cilicia* 
from Pamphiha, Pisidia, and the other .«iurrounding 
kingdoms. Both Cilicia and Taurus are thus ac- 
curately described by Xenophon in his Anabasis: 
EyriadEv KCtrtloOiivtv tt? vthov fiiyot, naXov xa»' 
impfVTOv xal JsvJpwy wavToJaTTwy e/zttXsov xa» apt.- 
TiXuv Se Kat Sncra/xoy x»t xa» xeyp^pov xai' 

wpovi Kat OfpE*. Opo; Se avTo 

oxvpoVfXal v7rj-f)\oy vavTV ex flaXaTTTj, EisfiaXarray. 

‘ Then the army descended into a spacious plain, 
which was beautiful and well watered, producing 
not only vines in great plenty, but every other 
kind of fruit-trees, and com of all sorts. This 
plain was surrounded from sea to sea by a range 
of lofty mountains of very difficult access.’ 
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When the Persians were masters of Asia, (sayir 
the great Baron Montesquieu) tliey permitted' 
those who conveyed a spring t(j any place, which 
had not been watered before, to enjoy the benefit 
of it for five generations; and as a number of 
streams flowed from Mount Taurus, they spared 
no expense in directing the course of their waters. 
And thus, at this day, without knowing how they 
were brought thither, streams are found in great 
numbers in the fields and gardens of Cilicia. 

L' Esprit des Loix. 

Ver. SJ8. Palaestiiie was a province of Syria. 
The Syrians abstained both from fish and pigeons 
on a religious account. Hyginus Itas explained 
the reason of it in his 197th fable. 

Broekhusius advises the reader, who is studious 
of Roman purity, particularly to observe, that in 
the original, the pigeon has three epithets be- 
stowed on it : Exemplo, (says he) non facile alias 
reperiundo. 

Ver. 29. Althongli every nation may be sup- 
posed to have contrived and used vessels of one 
kind or another, to pass their great rivers, &c. 
yet the Phoenicians were the first who greatly im- 
proved the art of ship-building, and who made 
distant voyages for commerce. Tyre, in particu- 
lar, was for a long time the mai't of the w'orld ; 
and even in the time of Tibullus, notwithstanding 
it had been ravaged, and almost destroyed by 
Alexander, that city had few rivals in trade. See 
a truly poetical description of its grandeur in one 
of Dr. Young’s Odes. 

The houses in Tyre were built very higby 
whence Tibullus calls them towers. This was a 
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circumstance which had more than once endan- 
gered the destruction of this city by earthquakes j 
as Strabo informs us, lib. xvi. The reason as- 
signed by Hroekhusius, why tlie tyrants made their 
houses so lofty, is, — that they mi^lit coimnand a 
distant prospect of the sea. But might not also 
this be done for the sake of more accurately ob- 
serving the motions of the heavenly bodies ? espe- 
cially if, with Mr. Glover, we look upon aslrono- 
my as the child of commerce. (See Mr. Giovei-’s 
elegant poem, intituled, ‘ London.’) The truth, 
however, I believe is, that building on a rock in a 
limited compass, the Tyrians supplied, like ns in 
London, the want of room, by multiplication of 
stories. 

Ver. 31. The annual overflowing of the Nile 
was a phenomenon which long puzzled the natu- 
ralists i and a variety of hypotheses were formed 
to explain the causes of it ; all of which Diodorus 
Siculus has judiciously refuted in the end of the 
first book of his ‘ Universal History,’ except that 
of Agathargines the Cnidian, which ascribes the 
rising of the Nile in summer to the rains that fall 
in Etliiopia, tlie country where the Nile hatli its 
source. 

The overflowing and course of the Nile is thus 
explained by Mr. Thomson, in a manner no less 
poetical than just. 

The treasures ' these, hid from the bounded search 
Of ancient knowledge; whence, with annual pomp. 

Rich king of Hoods, o’erflows the swelling Nile! 

From bis two springs, in Gojam’s sunny realm, 

' Fix. TheViipouri. 
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Pure welling out, he through the lucid Ink* 

Of fair Dambea rolls his infant stream. 

There by the Naiads nurs’d, he spoits away 
His playful youth amid the fragrant isles 
That with unfading verdure smile around ; 

Ambilinus, thence the manly river breaks, 

^nd gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellowed treasures of the sky. 

Winds in progressive majesty along; 

Through splendid kingdoms now devolves his maze. 

Now wanders wild o’er solitary tracts 
Of life-^ieserted sand ; till, glad to quit 
The joyless desert, down the. Nnbian rocks 
From thundering steep to steep, he pours his urn. 

And ^gypt joys beneath the spreading wave. 

Summer. 

Norden, in his travels, relates tlie ceremony at 
present practised at Grand Cairo, at the opening 
the great canal of that city for the admission of 
the waters of the Nile. If the people express 
their gratitude by every instance of licentious joy, 
the government, it would seem from tiiat traveller, 
is not profuse upon the occasion ; thougli, indeed, 
Alpinas makes it a very splendid affair. (De ilfe- 
di^K Egypt.) 

Norden also affirms, that notwithstanding the 
annual overflowing of the Nile, there is no- coun- 
try which requires more culture than the land of 
Egypt. No rains fall there in summer. Hence 
our poet says, 

Arida necpluvlo suppUcat herba Jovl. 

This line Seneca, through mistake, attributes to 
Ovid : and indeed, (as Broekhusius well observes) 
Ovid much better suited the false epigrammatic 
turn of this philosopher than our poet. 
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The Greeks honoured Jupiter Pluvius with a 
particular devotion. TJie friends of Polynices, 
who had united to restore that prince to the throne 
of Thebes, swore at the altar of this deity, that 
they would effectuate their purpose, or die in the 
attempt. See Pausan. in ^rinth: who also in- 
forms us, in his Boeotia, tliat tiie worship of this 
deity was performed in the open air. According 
to Strabo, the Indians also worshipped Jupiter 
Pluvius, together with tlie river Ganges, and the 
Genii Indigites. He was also honoured at Rome 
in a singular manner. It is said too, that in a 
great drought, the Romans dragged into their city 
a certain large stone, which lay originally near 
the temple of Mars, beyond tlie Porta Capena ; 
and as rain immediately fell, the stone obtained 
tlie name of the Saxum manale, and tlie ceremony 
itself was called Aqueelicium. See Festus. Was 
this stone a natural ^grometer ? Even in our days, 
and in Romish countries, the catholic priests, in 
times of drought, seldom venture to lead forth 
their saints in procession, tilt they have observed 
the tall of the mercuiy. 

Ver. 35. The best comment on this and the 
twenty-five following lines, are two passages, one 
from the first book of Diodorus Siculus, and the 
other from the Thalia of Herodotus. That from , 

Diodonts is as follows : /Asra -rauTct (says that 
curious and faithful historian) tov Kpoyov KOtt 

ynpMVToc, Tijv aJgX^»)v Pfav, ytvi(Tciu KCtlee, fxtv Tivaj 
run fjLvQo\oyuv 0<ng»v xat Ier»y, &c. The other 
from Herodotus has tluis been translated. * Apis, I 

whom the Greeks called was the calf of 
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a cow incapable of bearing another, and no otiier> 
wise to be impregnated than by thunder, as the 
Egyptians affirmed. The marks that distinguished 
him from all others were these. His body was 
large and black, except one square of white on 
the forehead ; he had the figure of an eagle on his 
back ; a double list of hair on liis tail ; and a sca- 
rabeus under his tongue: stt* 5e rn yXua-a-ti xav- 

6fltpo».’ 

When this strange god manifested himself among 
the Egyptians, they put on their richest apparel, 
and feasted splendidly ; and when he disappeared, 
their mourning was as extreme. 

Ver. 37. Virgil and Ovid attribute the inven- 
tion of the plough to Ceres. Mythologists say, 
she is the same with Isis, the sister and wife of 
• Osiris. Triptolemus, whom Ceres instnicted, 
taught the natives of Greece and Asia the art of 
husbandry. Those of ancient Italy were instmet- 
.ed in it by Saturn ; and the Spaniards had for 
their teacher in agriculture one Hebades. 

Broekhus. 

Ver. 65. The god mentioned in the text is Ge- 
nius, or that power, who, as the Romans imagined, 
was the guardian of a man, from the hour of his 
•birth to his death; hence called by the Greeks, 
^cuijLuv fAV^a,yoyo^ /Slow- These gods the. ancients 
represent sometimes in the form of a serpent, 
sometimes in that of a boy, and sometimes in that 
of an old man, crowned witii leaves of plane-tree. 
On several coins of Trajan and Adrian, Grenius 
holds in his hand a pateia, over an altar adorned 
with flowers; and from his left bangs down a 
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.whip. The offeiings presented to this deity, as 
Dart justly observes, were generally the salted 
.cake (or mwht), flowers, wine, and frankincense. 

Ver. 7(5. Nothing, says Mr. Dart very truly, 
raises a higher idea among the moderns of the 
ancient Roman greatness, tlian their public ways. 

When Augustus Caesar perceived that the dif- 
ferent roads leading to Rome were, tlirough neg- 
lect, become of dilficult passage, he took upon 
himself the reparation of the via Flammiay as far 
as Arminium, and enjoined the seuatoi-s to mend 
the other roads. This happened A. U. C. 727, as 
Dio Cassius, in the fifty-third book of his history, 
informs us. The way which fell to the share of 
Messala was a branch of the Latin road, wiiich 
that excellent Roman either paved a-new, or re- 
paired : for, from the situation of Tusculum and 
Alba, it could not be the via Valeria, as Pighius 
conjectured. See Bergerius, lib. ii. on the Roman 
Mill taiy-ways. Brockhus. 

3Icssala’s road must have been esteemed a 
strong and durable work, since Martial, to re- 
present that perpetuity of fame, to which, as 
poet, he thougiit himself entitled, alludes to it in 
(these words : 

Lt cum ru]>ta situ Messaltr saxajacehunt. 

F.l. iii. Lib. viii. 
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Marathus, one of tlie poet’s fi iends, had lately 
become enamoured of Pholoe ; but as tlmt youth 
had formerly affected an aversion to love, he now 
wanted to conceal his passion. This, Tibullus 
tells him, was to no purpose, as he knew from his 
own experience, all the symptoms of an in^t 
desire ; amon^ which he chiefly particularizes a 
sudden attention to dress. Tibullus informs' bis 
friend, that so extraordinary an application to 
finery was neitiier required in him, who was a fine 
figure ; nor agreeable to Pholoe, who appears to 
have been a woman of sense ; and asks him, how 
he expected that foppishness should make any im- 
pression on the heart of one who despised every 
thing else but an elegant simplicity in apparel P 
The poet next inquires, by what spells he inlisted 
himself under the banner of love ? But immedi- 
ately resolves the question himself, by emphati- 
cally calling beauty the most powerful of enchant- 
ments. 

Fronj some parts of the poem, it would seem 
that Pholoe had not always been so insensible to 
the merits of Marathus. This change of behavi- 
our makes tlie poet warmly expostulate with her 
for his young friend, whom he introduces pathe- 
tically lamenting the rigour of his destiny. The 
poem concludes with a prediction, that unless 
Pholoe altered her conduct, heaven would un- 
doubtedly punish her. 

The commentators suppose that this is the 
Pholoe mentioned by Horace, in his beautiful 
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ode addressed to Tibullus ; and, indeed, it must 
be confessed, that these gentlemen have not al- 
ways so good a foundation for their conjectures. 
They also take it for granted, that the Cyrus 
spoken of in the same poem, was our Marathus ; 
whom they represent as a foreigner, and formerly 
a slave. Their arguments, however, in defence 
'of this last supposition, are too trifling for confu- 
tation. 

Ver. 6. The poet here mentions three sorts of 
divination; the oracular, that of inspecting the 
bowels of animals, and that called augury. This 
last, which consisted in deducing events from the 
manner in which birds fed, and from their flight 
or screaming, was so particularly regarded by the 
Romans, that few enterprises of consequence were 
begun, without the previous sanction of the holy 
chickens: and as these were under the manage- 
ment of the officers of state, and leaders of the 
army, they were employed generally to the pur- 
poses of policy. This kind .of divination was not 
peculiar to the Romans ; for we find from the 
Iliad, that their suppqsed ancestors, the Trojans, 
believed also in augury. Hector, indeed, seems 
to place no confidence in the flight, &c. of birds ; 
and as Homer eveiy where represents him as a 
man of an excellent head and heart, we may rea- 
dily suppose, that the old bard himself was of the 
same way of tlnnking. 

Ver. 7. None but those who have felt love can 
be proper judges of that passion. Reading, in- 
deed, may give some imperfect ideas of it ; but 
experience is the only certain teacher. This is 
what Tibullus means by the magic fillets. SaU 

VOL. I. L 
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masius, therefore, is mistaken in making the mo’- 
frietts nodus of tiic text signify knots, such as are 
mentioned in the notes upon the fifth Elegy. 

Ver. 10. There is a sentiment, as Viilpius justly 
observes, similar to this in Euripides : 

ynf ov 4>oj»T0f iiv iroXXji fwi 
*H TOV fxtv «X0vS’ 

*Ov Jav Tifio’cra xa) <)>f9vsuyd iuf»l fxryx 
Tourey XaCouca vtnf Soxtif xafiuCgto’ry. 

In Hippollt. 

Ver. 13. The original may be thus literally in- 
terpreted : * Oh ! what avails it now, tliat you sur- 
charged yoiu' cheeks with juices to make tliein 
smooth and roddy? and what, that you have your 
nails paired by the learned hand of an expert 
artist? In vain you vai*y the parts of your dress, 
and in vain you confine your compressed foot vri th- 
in so neat a sandal.' 

The succus splendens of the text, (if Broekhu- 
sius justly interprets it) was not an over-delicate 
preparation ; for, according to him, it was cras- 
sius sputum ex madido patte^ quo illinebantur gencp. 
Some editions of merit read, >«co splendenti. 

Well-paired nails were regarded % the Romans - 
as so essential to a genteel appearance, that Ho- 
race, to shock US at the witch Canidia, introlHtces 
her with unpaired nails: and yet we find that 
Mecaenas was sometimes out of humour with tliia 
bard himself, for the same neglect. 

Pi avl sectum stomachetis oh ungttem. 

From tlie text, the learned conjecture, that none 
but the poorer sort of people paired their own 
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nails, the rich having theirs ctit by the barber; 
yet M. Dacier, upon the following lines of Ho- 
race, 

Conspcxit, ut aiunt, 

Adrasum qucmdam, vacua tonsorls in umbra, 

Cultello proprios purgantem lemter ungues^ 

remarks, that the Roman ladies bad their nails 
paired by their waiting-maids : in proof of which 
he cites this passage of our poet, 

Quid succo, &c. 

which he thus interprets : 

‘ Pourquoy peindre vos cheveux ? Pourquoy vous 
faire couper tes angles par une femme adroite?' and 
confirms this interpretation by adding, ‘ Porcia 
s'etant coupi unjour, en sefaisant les Ongles, Bru- 
tus la gronda d'avoir fait Voffice de sa femme de 
chamhre.’ But all that is here advanced (as Broek- 
husius remarks) is a blunder. For, in the first 
place, the French critic unaccountably metamor- 
phoses Marathus into a lady ; again, Porcia used 
a barber’s pairing knife, as Plutarch assures us; 
and, lastly, Valerius Maximus thus relates the 
story of Porcia’s wounding herself : Qua? cum 
Bruti viri sui consilium, quod de inteificiendo C<b- 
sare, ceperit ea nocte, qua dies teterrimi facii secuta 
est, cognovisset, &c. When Porcia was let into 
the secret by Brutus her husband, of his intention 
to assassinate Caesar the next day ; she, as soon gs 
Brutus left the room, called for a barber’s knife, 
as if she meant to pair her nails; which being 
broDght her, she let it fall as though by chance, 
and wounded her thigh. 'Brutus being brought 
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back into her chamber, by the screams of her 
maids, mildly rebuked her for endeavouring to 
perform the barber’s office. But she whispered 
him, ‘ I wounded myself on purpose, as a trial of 
my love for you ; for should your enterprise fail, 
I wanted to know with wliat e<]nanimity 1 could 
kill myself.’ Lib. iii. 

The last line, 

Aiisaque compressos, &c. 

signifies tlie extreme care Marathus took in mak- 
ing the sandal sit neat on his foot, by tightening 
the straps tied to the answ or tliongs, which came 
up on every side of the foot, and were, fastened 
over the instep. 

Ver. 18. Many editions read faUentibua, and 
it is certain that the epithet is classical. But we 
shall not enter into the merits of the two claim- 
ants, O and A; but refer those who are fond of 
such altercation to the Dutch commentator. 

Although almost every poet of antiquity has 
left us his testimony as to the efficacy of spells in 
producing love ; it roust net, however, be imagim 
ed, that they believed it in reality. For how 
should spells excite that harmony, 

Attuualog all tbeir pauions into love: 

>Vbere rriend»hip full exerts ber softest power, 

Perfect esteem eDliven’d by desire 
Ineffable, and sympathy of soul, 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing wili 
With bonndless confidence— 

which Tliomson makes the essence of love to 
consist in ? But though spells cannot excite love, 
yet philters, by stirntdating, may raise desire. 
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Ver. 21. When the moon was ecKpsed, the an- 
cients imagined that she stru^lcd with witch- 
craft; and, therefore, to relieve hor, struck upon 
instruments of brass and other sonorous bodies, 
thinking that sounds would accomplish her deli- 
verance. In allusion to this custom, Ovid thus 
speaks of the blushes of Hermaphroditus : 

Hie color aprica pendentibus arbore pomis, 

Aut ebori tincto est ; aut sub candore rubenti, 

Cum Jrustra resonant ora auxiliaria, luiue. 

iMet. lib. vi. 

' A red like this, the ripenuij; apple shows ; 

So with vermilion dyed, fair ivory glows: 

Blushes like these do struggling Cynthia stain ; 

When aiding brass, and cymbals ring in vain.’ 

Addison. 

And Juvenal, satirically describing a scold, says, 
that there was no need of a 'shrill noise of -instru- 
ments to relieve the labours of the moon; the 
tongue of this woman being sufficiently qualified 
to produce such an effect. Dart. 

Travellers inform us, that this superstition is 
still practised in several parts of the east, &c. 

Ver. 31. Th^e lines are not only extremely 
indelicate, but give us a displeasing picture of 
Pholoe’s venality. 

Ver. 39. Alas! when agei] When the fair sex 
found their estimation upon beauty only, without 
aiming at any mental accomplishment, it is no 
wonder, in that case, that they dread old age, and 
endeavour, by artifices, to repair the decays of na- 
ture. Every stage-of life has its proper bents and 
passions. A rational attachment to love and plea- 
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sure, is oraamental in youth, allowable in more 
advanced life, but preposterous in age. What 
character is more ridiculous than that of a co- 
quette of sixty? But, say the fair, can life be 
agreeable, when the power to raise love is gone ? 
Are then the matronly virtues of no considera- 
tion ? Are friendship and esteem, which can be 
enjoyed in full vigour even in the latest period of 
life, of no avail? Mental perfection is the root 
from wiience must spring all the douceurs of old 
age ; and mental perfection must be planted in 
youth early, if it is ever meant to shoot np to ma- 
turity. 

Ver. 41. 

— — ’fis vain to try. 

Gray scanty locks with yellow nnts to dye. 

Meursius and Duport are of opinion, that black 
is the dye which Tibullus mentions in the text ; 
but Broekhusius, and especially Arntzenius, prove, 
that walnut dyed the hair yellow ; which, as has 
been observed before, is the classical colour. Vid. 
Dissert, de Col. Com. p. 114. 

Ver. 52. Sontica causa here is the same as mor- 
bus sonticuSf which signifies any great disorder, 
such as the gods were supposed to inflict on tlie 
wicked: and hence the Greeks call it kpoj; and 
because it prevented the unhappy sufferer from 
attending on business, they also gave it the epi- 
thet ot 

Vulpius justly observes, that our author is not 
the only one who uses causa for a disease ; for it 
is applied by Gratian, no contemptible poet of 
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tlie Augustan age, to signify tlie same thing in tlw 
following line : 

Causasque affectusque canttm tua cura tucri cst. 

Hence those soldiers, who by infirmity were dis- 
abled from campaigning, were called causarii mi- 
litesy and their dismission causaria missio. 

When the superstitious among the Athenians 
saw a mad or epileptic person, they, shuddering, 
spit into their bosom to avert the mischief. And 
indeed, while those disorders were reputed judg- 
ments of Heaven upon the persons affected, no 
wonder the poor sufferers were hated and shun- 
ned : but a sounder philosopher has taught us that 
such objects always deserve our pity, and have a 
right to all the relief human skill can procure 
them. 

Ver. 70. And think I hear her.] J. Secundu* 
has finely imitated this thought : 

Diniique ego blanditiasque tuas, et roscida vienti 
Oscula pracipio muUiplicisque viceu, 

Dum vacuum J'alsis complexilms aera capto. 

Dam jnea in abscntcis porrigo colla manus, 

Et quern cumque movet strepitum tevis aura per cedes 
Dilectos domi/ur suspicor esse pedes. 

El. ii. B. ii. 

But Broekhusius very justly prefers a description 
of the same kind in the seventh canto of the ‘ Or- 
lando Furioso,’ (Stanz. 24, 2.^.) 

Ver. 72. In russet weeds.] Maittaire and others 
have injudiciously inserted the original of this 
line, and the two following ones, at the end of 
J:he third Elegy of the second book. 

IFhen that part of the Roman gown, which 
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was commonly tucked under the right arm, and 
secured by the umbo on the left shoulder, was al^ 
lowed to flow about the wearer; the to^a was 
then said to be laxa. This the Romans reputed a 
sign of effeminacy. Hence, it is not surprising 
that Meemnas dressed in this manner ; but that 
Julius Cmsar should do so, is more unaccountable. 
And although many instances occur in a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, sufficient to convince us, that 
the fop and the brave soldier are not wholly in- 
compatible ; tomen istis ! 

Ver. 88. All the ancient editions read, 

m desiiiis esse svperba. 

Although this may appear odd, says Broekhu- 
sias, to those who have ears like King Midas, it 
is, nevertheless, the genuine reading. 

The following quotation from Ariosto is re- 
markable : 

Pensb PAnaldo alquanto, e poi rispose : 

Una donzella dttnque de morire ? 

Perche lasrtos fogar’ ne Pamorose 
Sue bracc'ui al suo amator tanlo desire ! 

Sia maladetto chi tai legge pose 
E maladetto chi la puo patire, 

Debitamente muore una crudele 
Non chi da vita al suo amator fcdcle. 

Can*, iv. St. 6.1. 

After all, if Pholoe could find no love-worthy 
•qualities in Marathos, it was ungenerous in our 
poet to insult her with such a prognostic. Love 
is the child of obsequiousness, and not the off- 
spring of menace ; accordingly, the fair Egj’ptiaq 
(in Prior) says, if not poetically, at least truly. 
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Eoft love, spontaneous tree, its parted root 
Must from two hearts with equal vigour shoot ; 

Whilst each delighted, and delighting, gives 
Tlie pleasing ecstasy which each receives. 

Cherish’d with hope, and fed with joy, it grows ; 

Its cheerful buds their opening bloom disclose; 

And round the happy soil dillusi%e odour flows. 

If angry fate that mutual care denies. 

The fading plant bewails its doe supplies; 

Wild with despair, or sick with grief, it dies. 

Solomon, Book ii. 


NOTES ON ELEGY X. 

\ 

The translator has been obliged to use pretty 
much the same fteedom with this Elegy as he used 
with the fourth. Had the other Elegies of Tibul- 
lus been like these two, he had never taken the 
trouble of translating them. But, as both in this 
version are new modelled, it is hoped that neither 
of them can shock the most delicate chastity. 

Ver. 3. Althongh the justness of tliese moral 
reflections is not always discoverable on this side 
the grave, we have all reason to think that the 
perjured will meet with a deserved punishment in 
another state. Horace makes a remark, no less 
just than moral : 

/faro antecedentem scelostum 
Descruit pana pede claudo, 

‘ When Jove in anger strikes the blow. 

Oft with the bad, the righteous bleed; 

Yet with sure steps, though lame and slow. 

Vengeance o’ertakes the trembling villain’s speed ’ 
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Ariosto, according to Broekhusius, had this pas- 
sage of Tibullus in bis eye, in the beginning of 
tiie sixth canto : 

Miser chi maV oprando si cottfida 

Cli' ogn’ hor star debbia it maUficio occullo. 

Sentences of this sort are to be met with in 
every author ; but are we thence to conclude that 
they imitated one another? Such observations 
shoot up in the common of nature, and are to be 
plucked by every passenger. 

Ver. 13. The original, persolvo, is a veiy em- 
phatical verb, importing a discharge of the whole 
debt, without tlie smallest diminution. Broekhus. 

Ver. 15. The delicate among the ancients, who 
had fine hair, were at great pains to prevent it 
from becoming red, ( rvfm ) an effect which they 
imagined the heat of the sun might occasion. 
(Vide Dissert, de Color. Com. c. 3. p. 57.) 

Ver. 23. Almost all the old editions read, 

Nec tihi celanti fas sit peccare paranti 

To find out the meaning of which long exercised 
the ingenuity of the learned ; and no wonder ; for 
if it is not nonsense, it is something very like it. 
At last, however, Scaliger restored the text ; 
which, though supported by MS. authority, has 
been censured by some malevolent critics as an 
intrusion of his own. Broekhus. 

Ver. 26. In the original. 

Ipse Deus tacito permisit veUi ministro 
Ederet ut multa libera verba niero. 

For this reading we are also indebted to Scaliger j 
yet the passage is far from being void of obscurity. 
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Accordingly the commentators, since his time, 
have all of them differed in tiieir explanations of 
it. And although none of their expositions arc 
satisfactory, yet that of Broekhusius is the least 
liable to objections. He says, that the Tacitus 
Dei minister is the deceitful wine ; by the vapours 
of which, drunkenness creeping on, obscures the 
mind as with a veil 3 tanquam veto quodam^ aciem 
mentis obnubit subrepens sensim ^brietas. This, it 
must be owned, conveys some meaning ; yet the 
idea conveyed by it appears to be further fetched 
than those of Tibullus commonly are. Something 
like this is retained in the version. 

Ver. 51. Campania was so called from its being 
a ebampaigne ( campestris ) country. It belongs 
to the kingdom of Naples, and lies south of 
Abruzzo. It was formerly so fertile, that Pliny 
and Flonis elegantly call it, Liberi cererisque cer~ 
tamen. Its present name is. Terra de Lavoro. It 
is still beautiful, though it has lost much of its 
classic amenity. 

Ver. 34. Falernus was one of the most fruitful 
districts in Campania. Its wines were the most 
celebrated of any in Italy. Dart alleges, that it 
received its name from one Falernus, a husband- 
man, who it seems first cultivated the vine there. 
It was anciently called Amincum ; and hence the 
epithet aminea was applied to wines of that coun- 
try ; and not, as Servius imagines, because there 
was no minium in them. 

Ver. 35. Tiiough the images, in the original, are 
natural and obvious, yet as they are not appro- 
priated to amorous compositions, the translator 
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has ventared to insert others, which to liim ap- 
peared to have a better title to the place. 

Donee erunt ignes arcusque, cttj’idinis arma, 

of Ovid, would have been more adapted to the 
subject, from whence the images ought ever to 
spring ; and indeed no poet of antiquity has more 
exactly observed this rule than Ovid hath done, 
in the Elegy from which the above line is taken ; 
and in this view cannot be too carefully perused. 
Pastoral poets frequently err, and even Virgil 
himself is not entirely blameless, in this particnlar. 
Mr. Pope in this, and in most other cases, where 
correctness of judgment is requisite, has been sur- 
passed by none. How excellent, for instance, are 
these lines in his Rape of the Lock ! 

This (lay black omens threat the brightest fair. 

That e’er deserv’d a watchful spirit’s care ; 

Some (lire disaster, or by foice, or slight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana’s law, 

' Or some frail china jar receive a flaw ; 

Or stain her bononr, or her new brocade, 

Forget her prayers, or miss a roasqncrade; 

Or lose her heart, or necklace, at a bail. 

Or whether heaven has doom’d that Shuck mnst fail. 

Catito 2. 

Ver. 49. Tliis Elegy abounds in diflScult pas- 
sages ; nor is the original of this passage the least 
obscure : should therefore the translator err here, 
the critical readerwill the more easily pardon him. 
He had, however, in his eye, the following elegant 
Jines of Horace : 
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Nunc et tatentis proditor intlmo 
Grains puella lisus ab angulo, 

Pignusve dereptum lacertis, 

Aut diglto tnale pertinaci. 

After all, the sentiment, as it appears in Tibullus, 
can boast of no delicacy. 

Ver. 62. May bed-goums guard herJ] From this 
wish, and some others in Tibullus, many critics 
have conjectured that our poet’s talent was no less 
suited to the satiric, than to the elegiac muse. 
The translator, however, would have been better 
pleased had his author given no proofs of genius 
in that disagreeable species of writing. He has, 
therefore, been less solicitous in rendering the full 
force of tlie original. 

Ver. 63. 

Way she, O may she like yoor sister prove. 

As fam’d for drinking, &c.] 

Tlie Romans entertained so great an abhorrence 
of drunkenness in a woman, that the laws of the 
twelve tables permitted the husband to punish his 
wife with death, if found guilty of tliat crime. 

Ver. 85. Faciunt hoc homines (says the moral 
Cicero) quos, in summa neqnitia, non so!um libido 
et voluptas, vei'um eliam ipsius nequitia: fama de- 
lectat ; ut multis in locis, notas ac vestigia scelerum 
suomm relinqui velint. But Vulpius thinks, that 
the poet did not mean a shield, but a hand, 
{ palma ) whitdi he proves the ancients used, 
sometimes to hang up in their temples, to denote 
that it was now freed from the fetters of decr itful 
love. If this is the interpretation, it may be thus 
translated : 

* To love I’ll dediente a hand of go|<|. 

And this inscription sLall the cause uniuld.’ 
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There are very few of our poet’s Elegies which 
surpass the following. By tlie words, 

Nunc ad bella trahor, 

it would seem that Tibullus was about to depart 
on some mihtary expeditiou. Broekbusius conjec- 
tures that it was written soon after his being ap- 
pointed to follow Messala to Syria j and, of course, 
that it ought to take place of the tliird Elegy of 
this book. But the translator cannot help ditfer- 
ing from that learned commentator: for when 
the third Elegy was composed, it is known that 
Tibullus had been for some time in love with 
Delia ; and yet in the following poem he makes 
no mention of Delia : besides Pocchi informs us, 
that in some of his old MSS. this Elegy began the 
second book, and was entitled ‘ De Amorilms Ne- 
mesis.’ But be that as it will, the Elegy itself is 
truly worthy of our poet, and contains a vast deal 
of the real Tibullus. In the beginning, he draws 
a fine parallel between the guilty horrors of war, 
and the innocent pleasures of a country retire- 
ment. His invocation to his household-gods to 
preserve his life, in the dangerous employment 
he was forced into, is no less pious and pathetic, 
than his reflections on ambition, and its fatal con- 
sequences, are just and moral. 

From the whole of this Elegy, it may reasonably 
be questioned, whether Tibullus was an academic 
philosopher, as Mr. Francis supposes, or rather 
whether he was not, at least in practice, if not in 
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theory, of the sect of Epicurus. Tiie cheerful 
enjoyment of the present hour was their funda- 
mental maxim. 

Ver. 1. Who was the jirst that forg'd.'] Authom 
differ greatly in their opinions about this matter. 
Aristotle asserts, that one Lydus of Scythia first 
showed the method of tempering and working in 
brass. Theophrastus ascribes this dbcovery to 
Dela, a Phrygian. Callimachus, on the other 
hand, curses the Chalybes as the inventors of iron, 
and thus addresses Jove to destroy them ; 

Z<w ilf XaXvSuy ruv avofioiro yivsf 


"While Hesiod lays this to the charge of the 
Dactyli Idei in Crete: as others say, that the Cy- 
clops were the first who worked in that metal. 
Tiic Lemnians, on the same account, are branded 
by many ; and hence the proverbial expressions 

of XtfJLVtCt XOCKOC; \t/XVUC XtfJLHOV SxvTTur. 

Bacchus is also said by some to have invented the 
weapons of war ; but Diodorus Siculus imputes 
their discovery to Isis and Osiris. But the true 
author was probably Tubal Cain. 

"Ver. 6. Arms first were forged.] This, in fact, is 
not true; ambition first taught man the use of 
arms. Pliny tells us, that Praetus and Acrisius, 
when at war with one another, invented tlie 
sliield ; and that M idias, the Messanian, invented 
a coat of mail ; and that the Lacedemonians in- 
vented the helmet, sword, and spear. (Lib. vii. c. 56.) 

Ver. 8. Poets have generally given full scope 
to their indignation, when speaking of gold : they 
have looked upon it to be (what it indeed too often 
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is) the destroyer of love, the support of unjust am- 
bition, and the parent of luxury. 

q <})iXox{>i/^rvv>i &c. 

The worst of ills from sordid avarice flow ; 

And gold is but Uie gliUering bait of woe. 

Nefarious gold, with virtue’s baue replete : 

Ob, that thy fatal poison were less sweet I 
Of thee are born wars, innrders, and alarms. 

Paternal curses, and fraternal arms. 


Although it must be confessed, that all these mis- 
chiefs have, on some occasions, arisen from gold : 
yet he is but little acquainted with the history of 
human nature, who does not know that almost all 
the great passions to which man is subject, have 
at one time or another occasioned these very 
mischiefs. 

Ver. 9. No poet, except Homer, abounds so 
much as Tibullus in descriptions of primitive and 
rural simplicity of manners : to an unprejudiced 
mind these are entertaining, and afford matter of 
curious speculation. Although our author, by his 
birth and abilities, might have shone in courts, 
and the polite sccues of active life; hisgood sense, 
poetical turn, and aversion to the villanies of 
office, led him to prefer the country : accordingly 
he never appears to more advantage tlian when 
describing its pleasures, and th.e plain but honest 
devotion of its inhabitants. 

Ver. 15. Almost all the old editions read, 

Tunc tnihi vita J'oret, vulgi nec tristia nossan 
Anna. 
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This perplexed the commentators, who know- 
ing tliat the commons of Ronie, in times of peace, 
or when acting in their civil capacity, neitlier 
wore arms themselves, nor had them to wear, much 
less to dispose of, (for tiie arms of that people, as 
well as their military clothing, were placed in the 
custody of the supreme magistrates, who, from the 
public armories occasionally delivered them out) 
at last tlius happily restored the passage, 

Tunc tnihi vitaforet dulcis: nec tristia nossem. 

An emendation which Broekhusius approves of. 

A hoar shall bleed.] The whole of this 

address to his household-gods is pathetic and ani- 
mated. This line has been strangely corrupted 
in the original ; the true reading however is, 

Hostia erit plena rustica porous hara. 

As many from the old reading 
Hostia e plena, &c. 

supposed something wanting, Pontamus thus boldly 
endeavoured to supply the debciency : 

At nobis terata lares depellUe tela ; 

Nec petal hostUi missa sagUta manu ; 

Neugladio celer instet eqnes; prosint tnihi ad aras 
Quaque tuli supplex tnunera qtueque feram; 

Thure pUt rallantqve foci, pinguisque trahatur 

Hostia de plena mystica porous hara. 

But the word trahatur, as Broekhusius observes, 
betrays the forgery ; for victinfs were not drasrged, 
but led to the altar. Should not the plena hara, in 
the original, have conviiioed those authors, who 
affect to represent Tibullus as poor, that his cir- 
cumstances were for otherwise ? 

VOL. 1. M 
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Tiie ritual compile<l by Nunaa prescribed oot 
only the ceremonies to be used, bat the sacrifices 
to be offered, in the worship of eacii deky. The 
Romans, however, witen they became more power- 
ful and wealthy, added not only to the number of 
victims originally required, but enlarged also the 
species, or kinds of c^erings. Whence tliis pra(> 
tice arose is not difficult to determine ; yet, in 
spite of pontifical juggle, the Roman devotion 
always retained much of its primitive simplicity. 

Ver. 33. Servius infonns us, that the Roman 
priests always put on the white linen garment, 
bordered witli purple, when they were about to 
sacrifice. It was called pure and unpolluted, ac- 
cording to the same author, Quundo non obstita, 
non fulguritay non funesta, neque maculam habens, 
d>. K. homine moi'tuo. \ 

Ver. 36. Hence, says Broekhusins, we may re- 
mark, tliat myrtle was no less acceptable to the 
Lares than to Venus herself; and Horace informs 
ns, that they were often crowned with this plcasaiir 
evergreen. 

Te nifiil aitinet 

Tentare multa cade bidentium, 

Parvos coroniantem marmo 
Jiore Deos fragilique myrto, &c. 

B. iii. 1. ‘ZSi 

* Tlie little gods around Ihy sacred fire, 

Ko vast prufusion of the victims gore. 

But pliant myrtle-wreailis alone require. 

And fragrant herbs the pious rural store: 

A grateful cake when on the hallow’d shiine, 

Offer’d by hands that know no guilty slain, 

Shall reconcile the’ offended powers divine. 

When bleeds the pompous hecatomb in vain.' 

Francis, 
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Ver. 43. There is a fine and elegant improve*, 
ment of this thought, in Mr. Tickers poem on the 
peace of Utrecht. 

Ste the fond wife, in tears of transport drown’d, 

Hngs her roogh lord, and weeps o’er every wound; 

Hanp on the lips that fields of death relate. 

And smiles and trembles at his various fate : 

Near the full bowl he draws the fancied line. 

And marks feign’d trenches in the flowing wiite, 

Then sets the’ invested fort before her eyes. 

And mines, that whirl’d battalions to the skies; 

His little listening progeny look pale, 

And beg again to hear the dreadful tale. 

There are also some beautiful strokes of the 
same nature in Mr. Addison’s Latin poem, intituled 
‘ Pax GuUehni Awpiciis Europe Reddita. Mus. 
Ang. Tom. 2. 

Ovid has inserted this thought of Tibullus in 
several parts of his writings, particularly in Pene* 
lope’s letter to Ulysses. 

At aiiquis posita wtonstret fira pralla menta, 

Piagit et exiguo, pergama tota, mere. 

See also his Metam. tib. ix. at the beginning, 
book xH. ver. 1.55. Ars. Amanct book ii. ver. 127. 

Ver. 48. No laughing bowls.'] The author of the 
* Hercules Furens’ has stretched tins single diought 
into ten long lines ; ver. 698. Not so that excel- 
lent poet of Italy, Sannazario. 

Post ohitum non ulla mUa, carcbeeia p 07 tet 
JEacus, in/ernis non vlret uvaju^. 

£p. lib. 1. Broekhus. 

^e w« then to place the chief joys of life 
•ating and drinking? Ought not our poet rather 
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have expatiated on the pleasures of learned society^ 
or the charms of friendship, and the bliss of love? 
yet, after all, as the poet was only describing the 
happiness of rural life, tliese additional images 
were the less necessary. 

Ver. 49. The mti capilli et exesee gents of the 
original, are far from being terrifying images. 
Omnes imagines mortuoruin calvce Jinguntur^ comis 
igne rogi consnmptis. Vid. Luc. in Dialog. Nir. 
Diogen. et Thers. 

Ver. 67. While lenient haths.'] Shall we suppose 
that our poet bad Ariadne’s tine exclamation to 
Theseus in bis thoughts ? 

Qua tibijucundo famularer serva labore ? 

Candida jiertnulcens liquidis vestigia lymyhls. 

Catull. 

‘ Claude Lorraine himself could not draw a finer 
picture of a village-family, than our poet has given 
us in this place. There is another pleasing repre- 
sentation of the same sort in the ' Gentle Shepherd/ 
a dramatic poem, which the translator is persuad- 
ed, every judge of poetry and nature will greatly 
prefer to the frigid Arcadian ‘ Favole Boscorechie ’ 
of Italy. 

This practice, however, of preparing warm baths 
to ease the limbs of the fatigued husband, was not 
peculiar to the niral dame. Homer informs us, 
that Andromache commanded her maids to place 
on the fire a large vessel full of water, to batlie 
her lord in, when he should return from the 
battle ; she in the meanwhile employing herself^ 
as Pope conjectures, in w'caving a vestment to 
adora him with. But, alas ! all her care was siiper- 
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iluous, Hector never came back. II. x. ver. 440. 
Homer is in nothing more admirable, than in his 
softening the ferocity of his battles, by the apt in- 
troduction of tender and domestic circumstances. 

Ver. 61. Meantime, soft peace, descend,^ May 
not this signify that Tibullus was to have been 
employed in quelling some Italian commotion, and 
not in a foreign expedition ? 

. Ver. 62. Soft peace to plough.'] Many editors, 
and among the rest Broekbusius, read 

Duxit aratores subjuga curva hoves. 

But the adverb primum, in the foregoing line, 
sufficiently authenticates our reading araturos: 
for how could an ox, when first put to the plough, 
with any propriety be called arafor, a term intimat- 
ing that he had ploughed before ; though he might 
well be called araturus, as that gerund only points 
at his future employment and office ? Besides, our 
reading is supported by the greatest number of 
manuscripts and editions. 

- Ver. 94. Casimir has a beautiful ode on peace, 
and the reader will find many fine thoughts on the 
same subject, in tliose poems of Mr. Addison’s 
and Mr. Tickel’s, which we have already praised. 
Ver. 67. In the original. 

Pace hidens, vomerque nitent, &c. 

not vigent, in opposition to Situs. This correction 
we owe to Heinsius. 

Ver. 70. In the dark grttve.] That the Heathens, 
says Mr. Dart, had their religious rites in thick 
woods and groves, every one knows; the poet 
therefore describes those holidays, as the gay part 
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of the farmer's life, when he and his family made 
merry ; not unlike (adds he) to onr country wakes 
and revels, when mirtli is at its lieiglit, and the 
scuffles of love grow warm. There is a similar 
description in the eleventh J£^id, ver. 740. 

non in Fienerem segnes nocturnaque bella; 

Aut, ubl curva choros indixit tibia Bacchi, 

Expectare dapes, et plena pocukt mensa. 

Hie amor, hoc stadium; dttm sacra secundus haruspex 

h'untiet, ac lucos vocet hostia pingtds in alios, 

Ver. 75. Doors j windows Jly."} 

Scissosque capiUos 

Fimanta perjractas conqueriturque fores. 

On which Scaliger tiius superciliously remarks : 
Cojmlativa verbo addita vehementer apnd me nmle 
audit; quod tmnetsi a magnis poetis, et a Nobis 
quoque factum est ; nunqmm tamen, ac ne tunq 
qui^m, quumfacei'em, yrobavi. 

If the young rakes of Home sometimes broke 
open ttieir mistresses’ doors, Dr. Ekntley informs 
ns, from Plautus and Seneca, that the women 
sometimes returned the compliment. This, in 
Horace's court-language, was called, expugnttre 
fucenum domes. 

Neither was this boisterous method of getting 
admittance entirely unknown to the old Sicilians, 
as we may perceive by Daphnis’s threat to Simas* 
tha. 


u S’ ctKKu /id loStrrt koH it ivfa 

ntaivms *a» snKtxn; xet, "KotixvtSt^ »l>floy «<{)’ 

Theocrit. 

Ver. 79. Lece sits hetmen.1 Totus hie locus* 
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( says Broekluisuts very justly) tarn ccnusto arti- 
Jicio est pertractatuSy ut melius non queat pingi. 
Flet pueila, male habita ah ebrio amatore; flet 
umator^ pigetque eum tarn turpis victonie. Adsi- 
denter iitrumque Cupidoj nihil motus ids lacrymis: 
quinimo, ut ne pax desubito conjiat, insidiose cavety 
subjectis vtrimque nova; rixce alimentis. 'Sibil 
potcrit amanius excogitnri, nihil exprimi vividius. 
He tlien desires us to compare this short picture 
of ow poet’s witii anotiier in Ovid, £1. vii. B. i. 
and adds, Foliar aut illius (meaning Ovid) artut 
immensam varietatan niagis miraberis; hie vero 
wm minus te dihictabit inmdendus ille nilor native 
simpiicituiis. 

l^s picture would afford an excellent subject 
to a Guidu Rheni. 

Ver, 83. Tlie original, literally liaoslated, inti- 
mates, that ^ whoever beats liis mistress is of a 
temper as rigid aad iofiexilde as stone or iron \ and 
were it in bis power, he would dethrone the gods 
themselves, and expel them from heaven.’ This 
furnishes os with a stroi^ proof of the want of 
g;allantry of those times ! Ovid, accordmg to his 
own coxtfession, was not over scrupulous in his 
conduct to tlie fair sex ; the sixtli Elegy of the fiist 
book being an apology to Corinna, whom he had 
been so barbarous as to beat. Many other pas- 
sages might be adduced from ancient writers to 
corroborate this assertion : but the subject is un- 
pleasing. 

Ver. 84. Or on their tresses.'] This affords ano- 
ther disagreeable proof that the modems greatly 
surpass the ancients in point of gallantry. 

Although nothing can be more acceptable to 
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the lover, than a discovery of his being beloved ; 
yet the method here made use of to arrive at that 
discovery, is wholly illiberal ; for, in spite of all 
that Propertius has wrote to the contrary, what 
pleasure can tlierc be, 

Aut in amore doiere, out axidlre dulentem; 

Hive tneas lacri/uias, sive videre tuas. 

But crush the u^retch."] From these, and many 
other passages in Tibullus, it appears, tiiat our 
author had not one ill-natured vice about hini. 
Other poets we admire ; but there is none of the 
ancients whom the translator should have wished 
to have been acquainted with so much as Tibullus. 
Oue cannot be very conversant in his writings, 
without acquiring a friendship for the man, and 
longing (to use Mr. Spence’s words) to have just 
such another as he was for one’s friend. 

Ver. 91. The various figures which Broekhusius 
and others, who have published antiques, have 
given us of this goddess, are the best comment 
upon tlie original of this passage. Theocritus 
puts ears of corn blended with poppies into both 
her hands. See his Idyll, entitled Ga^cc$*ise• 


’ END OF VOL. I. 
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